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Spending £250,000 
a year on a wild child 

Comment, page 12 — 


Yeltsin lies low □ No floor in sight for rouble □ Moscow stock market worth less than Sainsbury’s 

Panic grips global markets 


Shock 

waves 

reach 

West 


Lany BDott, Hark Atkbnon 
and James Meek bi Moscow 


UNDREDS of 
billions of 
pounds were 
wiped off tbe 
value of share 
prices around 
the world ■ yesterday as the 
shock waves from Russia's 
descent Into financial anar- 
chy and economic chaos 
reached tbe West. 

Stock mar kets in every con- 
tinent were gripped with pan- 
ic after Moscow's decision to 
stop defendin g tbe ailing rou- 
ble led to fears about the 
future of President Boris Yelt- 
sin and the entire reform 
process. 

With tatin Ameri can mar- 
kets also in a turmoil, dealers | 
expressed mounting concern 
that global economic activity 
could grind to a halt in a re- 
run of the Depression of the 
early 1930s. 

The Russia crisis “gets the 
medal” for the worst emerg- 
ing market meltdown. Martin 
Quintin-Archard, head of 
London- based Emerging 
Markets Bond & Asset Trad- 
ing Co, told the Bloomberg 
news agency. 

"This is toe biggest, the 
most, the quickest so far. 
Look out the window for a 
plummeting of bankers.” 

London’s FTSE 100 Index 
dosed 1763 points down on 
the day. while the Japanese 
stock market fell by more 
than 500 points to its lowest in 
six years. Wall Street hith- 
erto largely unruffled by the 
deepening global financial 
crisis, suffered a hefty fall as 
some of the big American 
hanks owned up to huge 
losses in the former Soviet 
Union. 

In New York, the Dow 
Jones Index closed down a 
massive 35736 points. 

Brazil’s stock market lost 10 
per cent of its value and has 
dropped by a third this year. 
Mexico’s bourse suffered a 
5 per cent fall yesterday, 
while among the leading 
European exchanges. Frank- 
fort and Madrid were tbe 
worst affected, seeing share 
prices shaved by around 5 per 
cent. 

In Moscow, the run on 
share prices continued with a 
vengeance, with the stock 
market down by 84 per cent 
and now worth less than the 






A Russian woman waits for change at a kiosk to St Petersburg yesterday.Tfce rouble's value plummeted as Moscow suspended foreign currency dealings autograph: auexanderdemanchuk 
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Even robbers go empty-handed 

Analysis 

Rescuing Russia 

Leader comment 

Falling markets 


UK’s 
growth 
‘almost 
at zero’ 


Mark Atkinson 
Economics Correspondent 

E CONOMIC growth is ex- 
pected to "almost grind 
to a halt", and without 
sharp cuts in interest rates 
Britain could be heading for a 
full-blown recession, business 
leaders warned yesterday as 
the global economy took an- 
other dive. 

The warning followed bleak 
figures suggesting no signs of 
a recovery in manufacturing 
industry, which is under 
mounting pressure from 
plunging export orders and a 
sharp slowdown in domestic 
demand. 

Tbe deteriorating outlook 
for the British economy was 
also reflected by a 03 per cent 
drop in bouse prices in 
August, the first for 20 
months, according to the Na- 
tionwide Building Society. 

The Confederation of Brit- 
ish Industry’s quarterly eco- 
nomic forecast, published yes- 
terday, predicted that 
economic growth will average 
23 per cent this year before 
slowing down to 13 per cent 
next year. 

But even this meagre per- 
formance is dependent on 
cheaper borrowing costs and 
a dramatic fan in the value of 
the pound. 

The CBI has factored in to 
its forecast a quarter point 
reduction in the cost of bor- 
rowing in the final quarter of 
1998, followed by a further foil 
percentage point cut to 635 
per cent next year. 

1 00,000 Jobs at risk, 
page15 


valuation of tbe supermarket 
rhain Sainsbury’s on the Lon- 
don stock exc h ange. 

With no floor in sight for 
the rouble, the central bank 
ran raUad trade on the coun- 
try’s main foreign currency 
exchange until further notice. 
The Russian currency hit 11 
to 12 roubles against the US 
dollar in electronic trading 
but without an official central 


Hank rate, the economy can- 
not function. 

The new premier, Victor 
Chernomyrdin, moved to na- 
tionalise the country’s third- 
largest bank yesterday as par- 
liament and tbe government 
neared agreement on a shift 
away from the economics of 
the Yeltsin years. 

The world buzzed with 
rumours that the Yeltsin era 


had already come to an end 
with a letter of resignation 
from the president, but tbe 
Russian leaders press spokes- 
man, Sergei Yastrzbembsky, 
said Mr Yeltsin would be in 
the TCrpmiin today. 

Amid a torrent of specula- 
tion that Mr Yeltsin is 
gravely ill or on the brink of 
quitting, one Russian news- 
paper carried a picture of the , 


president looking out of a car 
window with the banner 
headline: "He’s Alive”. 

Yesterday's turmoil was fu- 
elled by the first indications 
of the scale of the losses suf- 
fered by Western investors in 
Russia. Billionaire financier 
George Soros, who precipi- 
tated the crisis two weeks ago 
by calling for a devaluation of 
the rouble, hns seen his Quan- 


tum fond lose $2 billion, while 
Republic New York bank said 
losses from investments in 
Russia would wipe out its 
third-quarter profits. 

America's I8th-Iargest bank 
said it will take a third-quar- 
ter charge against profits of 
$110 million to cover losses in 
Russia and take an additional 
$45 minion from earning s to 
put aside for potential de- 
faults of Russia loans. 

Meanwhile, the Credit 
Suisse Group confirmed that 
the Russian meltdown had 
cut its profits so for this year 
by a third to S500 million; 
Germany’s Deutsche Bank ad- 
mitted that it had $750 million 
of uninsured credit tied up in 
turn to page 3, column l 
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Gullit pledge to Newcastle as Dalglish gets boot 



WwkChnidiwjr 
Sports Co r respo n dent 


h^ucTD Gullit who helped 
■■^transform Chelsea into 
■ Mone of the country's 
most successful and fashion- 
able dubs, yesterday pledged 
to .try to do the same In the 
North-east as file new man- 
ager of Newcastle United. 

Guillit, aged 36. is to 
replace Kenny Dalglish, who 
became the season’s first 
managerial casualty. 

A statement from Newcas- 
tle pic yesterday said they 
had been advised by Dalglish 
last week that be wanted to 
resign, but would not leave 
until a replacement had been 


Rond Gullit: Elm deal makes 
him higbest-pald manager 


appointed. But D alglish de- 
nted last night and Mid 
he was consulting his law- 
yers. He said: 'T have read the 
qfotgment late this afternoon 
and 1 want to respond to it 
and give my side of the story. 
But I feel the need to take 
legal advice first and that will 
take time.'’ 

Gullit, who has turned down 
five lucrative job offers since 
leaving Chelsea earlier this 
year, will become the hlghest- 
i paid manager in file Premier 
; League with a contract worth 
i around £1 mllllan. 

Gullit’s cosmopolitan, free- 
flowing approach is in stark 
! contrast to Dalglish’s carefol, 
cautious tactics and Is likely 
to lead to sweeping ch a n ges at 


Britain 


World 


News 


St James’ Park. Questions are 
already being raised over the 
future of Newcastle and Eng- 
land captain Alan Shearer 
and whether he fits into Gul- 
lit’s plans and style of play for 
his new team. 

The G eo rdi e faithful, who 
have not seen their team lift a 
major trophy for nearly 30 
years, should also brace 
themselves for an influx of 
European players, a feature of 
Gullit's reign at Chelsea. 

His appointment follows a 
period of turmoil on and off 
the pitch. Fans have been un- 
happy at the team’s lack of 
success onri tactics and ear- 
lier this year Freddie Shep- 
herd. the Newcastle United 
rhulrmnn, and director Doug 


Finance 


Hall resigned after making 
disparaging remarks about 
the Cans and publicity sur- 
rounding their conduct They 
both returned to the board 
last month. 

Mr Shepherd said yester- 
day: “In welcoming Ruud to 
Newcastle, we believe we , 
have the ideal person to suc- 
ceed Kenny and continue the 
club’s development. 

“Ruud's record suggests be ' 
is very well equipped to lead ] 
the team to the success to 
which we all aspire.” 

Gullit a former world and 
European footballer of tbe 
year, joined Chelsea In 1995 
and a year later became 
player-manager. He helped 
transform the team, but left 


Sport 


after failing to agree a new 
contract 

Jon and Phil Smith, Gullit's 
agents, said: “He turned down 
five jobs and this is the right 
one . . . Ruud has waited all 
this time and he believes this 
is the right club for him. He 
decided in about 60 seconds.” 

John Regan, vice-chairman 
of the Newcastle Independent 
Supporters’ Association, said: 
“Kenny won’t be greatly 
mourned. After tbe Keegan 
days we were happy to sacri- 
fice a little bit of file cavalier 
approach for some success, 
but under Kenny we've had 
very little of either.” 

Leader comment, page 13; 
Sport98, pages 2-3 
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Behind every GCSE. and A-leye» : result is 
d teacher with 1 00% commitment to 
bringing out the best in every student. 

And behind more than 1 50,000 teachers 
and lecturers is ATL — the forward-thinking 
trade union and professional association 
with 100% commitment to education. 


Sport98 


Association of Teachers and Lecturers 

Taking the lead in education 

7 Northumberland Street London WC2N 5DA 
Tel 0171 930 6441 
Website http://www.atl.org.ulc 
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Scotland Yard admits Britain could be target in terrorist war as diplomatic staff are sent home from Sudan in retaliation for air strike 


Kenya bomb suspects face US trial 



Salim: Flown Cram Nairobi 
to New York by the FBI 


Gary Youngs in W a sh in gton, 
Richard Norton-Taytor and 
Piaican Campb ell 


where 

death 


T WO suspects In the 
American embassy 
bombings in Kenya 
were yesterday sent 
Tor trial In the US, 
they could Dace the 
penalty. The move 
came as senior Scotland Yard 
sources said that London and 
other major cities offer a ‘tar- 
get-rich environment" for 
terrorist groups planning a 
holy war against Americans 
around the worl fi- 
fth aUd Salim, believed to be 
a Yemeni, was flown from Nai- 
robi to New York by the FBI 
and appeared before a judge on 
12 counts of murder, conspir- 
acy to murder and possessing 
weapons of mass destruction. 
The other man, Mohammed 
Saddiq Howaidah. was ar- 
rested in Pakistan on the day 
of the bombing and is believed 
to be Jordanian or Palestinian. 


The US attorney-general, 
Janet Reno, hailed the arrests 
as part of "the most extensive 
international investigation" 
in history. The blast killed 258 
people and injured more than 
5,000. 

Mr Salim is alleged to have 
admitted tossing a grenade at 
a guard outside the Nairobi 
embassy and to have said that 
he did not expect to survive 
the attack. He allegedly con- 
fessed that he had been 
trained in explosives, hijack- 
ing and kidnapping In Afghan 
camps run by the Saudi mil- 
lionaire Osama bin Laden, 
who has been accused of or- 
chestrating the bombings. 

A senior Scotland Yard 
source said yesterday that 
anti-terrorist officers have 
been liaising with the FBI and 
other relevant authorities over 
the latest spate of bombings. A 
bomb warning was received by 
the London branch of Planet 
Hollywood within minutes of 
Tuesday’s blast in the Cape 
Town restaurant 


-An our contingency plans 
are in place," said the source. 
But he said their task was 
made more difficult by the Eact 
that attncifg could come from 
“one-off spontaneous groups’* 
not known to intelligence ser- 
vices. The source said that try- 
ing to anticipate an attack any- 
where In the world was an 
enormous task as the current 
situation created a “target-rich 
environment-. 

The Foreign Secretary. 
Robin Cook, yesterday or- 
dered the temporary with- 
drawal of British staff from 
the embassy in Khartoum, 
Sudan, amid increasing spec- 
ulation that he had misgiv- 
ings about last week's US mis- 
sile strike on a chemical 
factory in the city. 

Sudan asked the staff to 
leave because of the Govern- 
ment’s support for the US 
attack. Mr Cook said the deci- 
sion would not effect British 
aid operations since relief was 
mainly r.hann«»Hi»d through UN 

fl gpnries and charities. 


Peter Hawkins, an emer- 
gency officer for Save the Chil- 
dren, said his aid workers 
would stay in Sudan to help 
the 2.6 million people who 
required life-saving assistance. 

Meanwhile, the Conserva- 
tives last night leapt on 
Whi tehall suggestions — first 
reported in the Guardian — 
that the Foreign Office pri- 
vately believes the US may 
have bombed an innocent tar- 
get in Sudan and that Mr 
Cook was “uncomfortable” 
with Tony Blair's strong sup- 
port for the US strikes. Cheryl 
Gfllan, the shadow foreign af- 
fairs spokeswoman, chal- 
lenged Mr Cook and Mr Blair 
to deny such a rift 

Asked earlier about reports 
that the FO thought that oper- 
ations at the Khartoum fac- 
tory may have been innocent. 
Mr Cook replied: “1 read 
those reports with surprise”. 

He added: “We have sup- 
ported action against terror- 
ism by America and we will 
continue to support action 


Plea 
to end 
TVs 
‘nanny 


Janine Gibson 
Media Correspondent 


T elevision viewers 
should be given more 
power by slashing the 
roles of watchdogs and regu- 
lators. an audience of the In- 
dustry's elite will he told 
tonight by one of the coun- 
try's leading independent 
producers. 

Peter Bazaigette will use 
the keynote MaCTaggart me- 
morial lecture, which opens 
the Guardian Edinburgh In- 
ternational Television Festi- 
val. to demand that audiences 
be given more value and the 
right to selT-policing. 

"In the end. with individual 
electronic programme guides, 
we will make our own selec- 
tions and we will bar our chil- 
dren from material we think 
is unsuitable . . . From now 
on. the audience will decide 
what's quality and what isn't. 
We will police ourselves," Mr 
Bazaigette will tell the 
festival. 

He is managing director of 
Bazal ipart-owned by the 
Guardian Media Group), and 
the force behind several 
series including Changing 
Rooms and Can't Cook Won’t 
Cook. 

There are two regulatory 
bodies which monitor pro- 
gramme quality and stan- 
dards: the Independent Tele- 
vision Commission, which 
also polices ITVs programme 
promises, and the Broadcast- 
ing Standards Commission, 
which handles complaints 
and taste and decency - issues. 

Mr Bazaigette. who de- 
scribes the chairman of the 
BSC, Lady Howe, as "the big- 
gest busybody or them all", 
proposes to scrap the BSC — 
calling it a "toothless poodle" 
— and curtail the powers of 
the ITC over programming. 
Claiming they are out of 
touch with the opinions of the 
viewers, he says regulators 
have a "compulsion to impose 
[theirj taste on the rest of us”. 

He said yesterday: "It 
should be up to the audience 
to decide what the audience 
wants to see." He will argue 



Peter Bazaigette . . . ‘From now on, the audience will decide what's quality and what isn’t 1 
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that if programme standards 
slip, viewers will simply 
switch off. 

Similarly, he will argue 
that “audience power” will 
eliminate the need for a 9pm 
watershed when multi- 
channel television is widely 
available. 

Mr Bazaigette will propose 
that ITV’s public service 
remit should be abolished. 


leaving the channel free to 
broadcast whatever pro- 
grammes it likes. LTV is 
currently required to show 
fixed quotas of religious, edu- 
cation and regional pro- 
grammes as part of its licence 
to broadcast. 

ITV companies are in the 

process of negotiating the 
payments they make to the 
Treasury for their franchises. 


In return for lowering the 
multi-million pound pay- 
ments, says Mr Bazaigette, 
the ITC will hold ITV to its 
programming remit for an- 
other 10 years. This "pact 
with the devil" threatens ITV 
and the viewers, he says, sug- 
gesting that licence payments 
be phased out to "cut the ITC 
down to size". 

Mr Bazalgette’s proposals 


come as the ITV network has 
proposed to increase, rather 
than decrease, the regulator's 
powers. Earlier this year. ITV 
proposed that the ITC’s pow- 
ers be extended to cover the 
BBC as well as commercial 
broadcasting. 

Previous MacTaggart lec- 
turers include Rupert Mur- 
doch, Janet Street-Porter and 
John BLrt 


Macabre adult pantomime soaked in porter 


Review 


Mic Moroney 


AT Swtm-Tw o - CHr ds 

Peacock Theatre, Dublin 


Y OU might think it daft 
even to contemplate 
staging Flann O’Brien’s 
demented, satirical meta -Ac- 
tional novel or 1939, with all 
its "planes and dimensions”, 
its characters in murderous 
54?:u-ch °f ^eir authors; its me- 
nagerie of creatures culled 
from Irish mythology, pulp 
Westerns, ironic faerie lore 
and the scuzzy, hard-drinking 
milieu of Du bl in hostelries of 


the 1930s. Yet playwright Alex 
Johnston has had a go, and the 
script has been handed to 
young director Jimmy Fay. 
with all the resources of the 
National Theatre behind him. 

The result is a kind of de- 
ranged Alice in Wonderland, 
shredded through Pirandello 
and Tristram Shandy, heavily 
tinged with the macabre melo- 
drama that Fay and his Dublin 
company. Bedrock, have long 
espoused. 

It’s best to abandon all hope 
for plot or rational meeting in 
the tumult of O’Brien’s rou- 
tines: the conspiratorial char- 
acters who drug their bedrid- 
den author, Mr Trellis, and 
eventually try him for crimes 
against humanity in a chaoti- 
cally cruel courtroom of the 


imagination. Closer to the sur- 
face of the wordstream are the 
tribulations of the indigent 
young student- writer in his 
lice-ridden bed as, defying his 
reluctantly supportive uncle 
through visionary hangovers, 
he dreams up Pookas, Ring- 
send co wp unches and “Jump- 
ing Irishmen". 

To be honest, the produc- 
tion simply shouldn’t work as, 
between its sped-up longueurs 
and rampant discontinuities 

(all faithful to the novel), it 
defies all half-decent laws of 
theatrical flow. 

But Fay’s policy of stunts 
and sight gags, and a set and 
lighting plan which must be a 
nightmare to operate, give the 
thing a runaway life of its own 
as an adult meta-panto, mari- 


nated in porter. The sumptu- 
ous design well supports the 
fantastical aspects, which ail 
collide in the beercrate-and- 
poker party that stumbles in 
after-hours to the Red Swan 
hotel. 

Apart from Brendan Con- 
roy's quintessential Dublin 
poet ("a pint or plain is your 
only man"), the characters 
crawl out from Irish myth and 
legend; the age-raddled, tire- 
some Fionn MacCooL, or Mad 
Sweeney, half-naked and cov- 
ered with flesh, weeping 
wounds. Best of all is Ned Den- 
nehy’s statesque, gravel- 
voiced Pooka, icily lacing the 
proceedings with ambiguous 
eviL 

Td hate to be a confused 
tourist, awash in the language 


and anarchic, hyperliterate 
humour. There are flaws in 
the piece— and indeed Fay • 
could easily have trimmed the 
toenails of many a long 
routine. 

But it’s very interesting to 
see it given such a committed 
young-minded treatment, and 
one which eschews easy 
punch-lines, aiming instead 
for loonish and often demand- 
ing integrity. 

O'Brien remains an endur- 
ing inspiration, and a wel- 
come antidote to the mono- 
lithic shadow of Joyce. 

Despite its production values, 
this tribute to him is a pas- 
sionate exchange or words, 
ideas and narrative frag- 
ments, which more than 
rewards careful list ening . 




that brings home to terrorists 
that they cannot act without 
being held responsible for 
what they do." 

MPs are ‘likely to raise the 
issue when the Commons de- 
bates the Government’s anti- 
terrorism package next week. 
Labour MP Tam Dalyell said 
yesterday: “It would be ex- 
tremely odd if the House of 
Commons were recalled and 
this subject were not raised, 
because there are many, 
many scientists and others In 
the country who simply do 
not believe that this evidence 
that the Government claim to 
have actually exists.” 

Labour MP Andrew Mack- 
inlay, a member of the Com- 
mons Foreign Affairs Select 
Committee, also voiced scep- 
ticism and suggested the FO 
should reveal to selected MPs 
the intelligenc e on which the 
Government had based its 
support for the US. “There 
hasn’t been any real indica- 
tion as to what grounds there 
were for attacking what we 


are told was a pharmaceutical 
plant." he said. 

In an interview on Wednes- 
day night Dr Hassan Tour- 
abt the eminence grlse in 
Sudan, said British diplomats 
as individuals did not deserve 
to be withdrawn. He praised 
the German ambassador for 
his view that the Shifa plant 
was not producing chemical 
weapons precursors and said 
he believed that the British 
^ jpinrnats more or less shared 
the German's views. 

It also emerged that MEP 
Glenys Kinnock had alerted 
the FO six months ago that 
Sudan may be involved in 
chemical weapons produc- 
tion. She met Sudanese oppo- 
sition leaders from the 
National Democratic Alliance 
during a trip to Ethiopia and 
Eritrea in February. On her 
return, she told the FO that 
Iraqi scientists were working 
with the National Islamic 
Front, Sudan’s ruling party. 
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Howaidah: was arrested in 
P akistan on day of bombing 


Tories will lose 
again - Thatcher 


Michael White 
Political Editor 



ARONESS Thatcher 
last night warmed 
i the hearts of Labour 

strategists when she 

predicted that Tony Blair 
would win the next election, 
and remind ed voters with 
short memories why her own 
party lost the last one — in- , 
ternal squabbling In the) 
ranks. 

The former prime minister 
did not put It that way herself 
in the interview she gave to 
Saga, the magazine far older 
people. In characteristic form 
she blamed the worst Conser- 
vative defeat this century on 
the fateful move made by 
Tory MPS seven years ago: 
their decision to overthrow 
her — “that incident,” as she 
called it 

“The people who brought 
about that incident are res- 
ponsible for the biggest defeat 
the Conservative Party has 
ever had. They have let the 
Labour Party in, and big! You 
won’t turn that round in one 
election," Lady Thatcher pre- 
dicted. Few MPS dispute that 
calculation. But Tony Blair is 
leaving nothing to chance in 
his crusade for a second term. 


Lady Thatcher’s remarks will 
be duly logged on Labour's 
MiDbank computer. She said 
that the “disaster" on May 1. 
1997, when Mr Blair won his 
179-seat Commons majority, 
“was catastrophic for me be- 
cause 1 got things right and 
that defeat stemmed from that 
Incident,” she said. 

Though she criticised Wil- 
liam Hague’s European policy 
— she wants him to rule out 
UK membership of the euro 
far all time, not just two par- 
liaments — she did offer the 
new leadership some comfort. 
At 72 she does not plan a 
comeback unless by popular 
demand. 

Describing herself as a 
“backstop, always there for 
anything anyone may want.” 
Lady Thatcher conceded that 
no-one should ever try to “go 
back”, and that there were al- 
ways young people ready to 
take over. Mr Blair appears to 
be a case in point, since she 
has privately praised him as a 
worthy leader and has even 
been consulted by him. 

Yesterday’s remarks, the 
latest symptom of the Tory in- 
fighting which characterised 
the Thatcher-Major years, 
came amid gossipy revela- 
tions about her retirement 
habits. Sir Denis Thatcher. 


now 83. "hasn’t been able to 
grasp a golf club for about a 
year now. which is sad,” be- 
cause of arthritis in the 
hands, his wife revealed. "He 
goes off to watch rugby with 
his friends, which 1 like to see 
him do." 

Lady Thatcher herself is 
suffering a slight loss of hear- 
ing. She gave fellow-oldies an 
Insight into her domestic life 
which many will recognise. 
The frugal Thatchers do their 
washing-up together by hand 
because they no longer pro- 
duce enoug h dirty dishes to 
justify using the dishwasher. 

She also admitted that she 
does not see as much of her 
twins, Mark and Carol, as she 
would like. “It’s very sad. It’s 
something I thought would 
never happen." Mark 
Thatcher, a peripatetic busi- 
nessman. lives in South Af- 
rica with his Texan wife, 
Diane. Carol Thatcher lives 
in Switzerland with her 
boyfriend. 

“You can't have everything. 
My greatest delight is when 
my daughter-in-law sends me 
photographs of the grandchil- 
dren. Apart from seeing them 
in the flesh, that is the great- 
est pleasure I have in the 
whole year.” the former Iron 
Lady conceded. 


HOW DO YOU INTEND 
GETTING YOUR 
CHILD INTO THEIR NEW 
SCHOOL UNIFORM? 
MAY WE SUGGEST USING 
ICE CREAM? 



If yo u’re taking your children back to school shopping at 
Harrods this August, don’t forget your lunch money: On the Fourth 
Floor you’ll find school uni forms, games kits, chemistry sets, 
statrorteryand every type of school bag to put it all in. Then once you have 
finished catering for your child’s educational needs, Harrods 
will cater for their appetite. On the menu in Planet Harrods there are 
hamburgers, chicken nuggets, fish fingers and lasagne (all 
served with french fries, of course). While in the Ice Cream Parlour 
you can treat them to a Rocky Road Sundae or a Willie 
Wonka Special. After which, your child may need some help 
getting into their new school uniform. 


■ ■ KN1GHTSBWDC& 


Harrods LuL Knighubiidge. London SWIX 7XL Teb 0171-730 1234. 
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Krishan Radia 
is the 
youngest 
child ever to 
pass the 
exam. But his 
tutor, Ronald 
Ryde (above) 
says he is no 
swot, just 
very well 
motivated, 
John Carvel 
reports 



200 terrorist 
prisoners on 



to be freed 


John Muffin 

Ireland Correspondent 


Krishan Radia: lay awake for two nights in expectation of the result of his GCSE exam on Information Systems 
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Six-year-old sets GCSE record 


I N JANUARY six-year-old 
Krishan Radia could not 
manage joined-up writing 
and struggled to under- 
stand the meaning of com- 
plicated words. 

Yesterday, he was being 
feted as an academic prodigy 
after becoming the youngest 
person ever to pass at GCSE. 

The boy, from Kenton in 
north-west London, gained a 
C grade in Information Sys- 
tems after studying for only- 
four hours a week at Ryde 
College, a private tutorial in- 
stitute in North wood, Middle- 
sex. that specialises in devel- 
oping youngsters’ interest in 
computers. 

GCSEs are normally taken 
by 15- or 16-year -olds after a 
course lasting nearly two 
years. Krishan took papers 
set by the Midland examina- 
tion group — including a 
coursework project that 
required him to devise a 
fairly sophisticated computer 
programme — after only five 
months of classes in the eve- 
nings and at weekends. 

Krishan’s parents paid £700 
a term for these facilities. 

Ronald Ryde, the college 
principal, said the boy was 
not so much brilliant as wdl- 
motivated. 

'The thing that puts him 
apart is his staying power. 
Once he has made up his 
mind to do something, he will 
do it and stick with some- 
thing until he understands It. 
He’s a chatty, friendly fellow, 
and would not strike you as 
being a swot." 

Yesterday he was chatting 
comfortably in an extended 


The questions 


Sample questions from Kri- 
shan 's GCSE Information Sys- 
tems paper: 

□ A spreadsheet Is being 
used to work out the total 
cost of a holiday. Give two 
ways in which the spread- 
sheet can be tested. 

□ Give two ways that data 
in a computer file can be 
protected from being seen 
by unauthorised people.- : 

□ Describe two ways the 
Data Protection Act tries to 
protect individuals from 
the misuse of personal data 
held on computer. 

□ Other than the misuse of 
personal data, describe two 
ways in which Information 
Technology has created 
problems for the 
individual. 

□ A company uses mail 
order to sell its goods. Anew 
computerised system is to 
be Introduced. 


(a) Describe two steps in- 
volved In implementing the 
system. 

(b) Give two items of user 
documentation which 
would be supplied with the 
gyvtam. 

□ A company has branches 
all over the world and uses 
electronic conferencing to 
communicate with Its 
employees. 

. (a) Describe electronic 

conferencing. 

(b) Give two benefits to 
the Company and its em- 
ployees of using electronic 
conferencing. 

□ Computers can he used in 
science laboratories to col- 
lect data from experiments. 

. (a) Give three reasons 
why computers are used in 
this way. 

(b) Give one example of an 
experiment in which data- 
logging's used. 

(c) Describe how IT is 
used to create a report on 
the experiment. 


series of media interviews 
that would have taxed even' 
the most accomplished of 
adult performers. 

The college’s public rela- 
tions company secured the 
prize of having him open his 
results live on breakfast tele- 
vision. "I would like to be a 
scientist because 1 like 
science. An asteroid is going 
to hit the earth and I want to 


stop it," he told GMTV. 

Later he said: T needed to 
work only a little bit hard be- 
cause the GCSE wasn't that 
difficult for me." 

Dressed in a smart black 
suit and clutching his result 
slip In one hand and a cele- 
bratory ice cream in the 
other, he added: ‘1 would like 
to go to university and study 
information technology, but I 


really want to do history 
GCSE as weD." 

Dr Ryde said the education 
system was at fault for not 
allowing pupils to develop 
their talents. 

“Society is doing our chil- 
dren a big disservice by run- 
ning schools according to age 
Instead of ability. A few may 
let pupils take maths GCSEs a 
year early, but nobody is or- 
ganising education to allow 
children to achieve their full 
potentiaL 

“I would like to see a chil- 
dren’s university. They would' 
take their GCSEs at 10 or u, 
A levels at 14 and complete 
degrees by 17. There would be 
plenty of uses for their 
talents." 

Dr Ryde said Krishan 
started attending the college 
in October. "When he ar- 
rived, he could only write 
slowly in penciL By Christ- 
mas we realised that he had 
the potential for taking GCSE 
this year. 

"In January we started by 
teaching him to write effi- 
ciently with joined-up letters 
and understand the meaning 
of words so he could tackle 
the exam questions." 

The college has about 90 
students, mostly younger 
children learning in advance 
of their years. This year 48 
took GCSE and 30 did A level 
— including a 12-year-old 
Harrow boy who got a grade C 
in computing. 

Michael Ryde, the princi- 
pal's son and a computer con- 
sultant who teaches part-time 
at the college, said it bad a 
maximum class size of five 


pupils for practical work and 
15 for theory. It used state-of- 
the-art computer equipment 
"because you can't hoodwink 
kids by using old 
technology." 

"The secret we have is that 
we try to motivate them to do 
it We try to keep them inter- 
ested. If they are, we will en- 
courage them as much as we 
can. Children can learn an 
awful lot at that age. Put them 
in a foreign country and they 
will have picked up the lan- 
guage and accent within a 
year or two. They can learn a 
tremendous amount of maths, 
science, computers and 
languages.” 

Krishan took the GCSE 
foundation-level paper in in- 
formation systems — the eas- 
ier option allowing candi- 
dates to score a maximum of 


grade C. 

The boy's mother Neeta, a 
35-year-old travel agent, said 
he worked well under 
pressure. 

"He absolutely loves doing 
it and that’s the only reason 1 
let him. He hasn’t slept prop- 
erly for two nights because 
he's been so excited about get- 
ting the results." 

Krishan. who will be seven 
in October, said he was happy 
to attend evening classes in- 
stead of playing with his 
friends. 

But wouldn’t football be 
more fun? "T don’t know how 
to play football. But 1 would 
like to learn that and basket- 
ball. I do ice-skating and bad- 
minton and I'm quite good at 
them”, he said before return- 
ing to the PR men for his next 
assignment 


A bout 200 convicted 
terrorists are ex- 
pected to be freed 
within two months 
under the Good Friday Agree- 
ment, it was revealed 
yesterday. 

Seventeen paramilitary 
prisoners, including a mur- 
derer. will be the first to bene- 
fit Trom the accelerated 
release programme if they are 
released, as expected, a week 
on Monday, four days after 
the Government’s new anti- 
terrorist package is due 10 be- 
come law. 

The Government has 
refused to bow to Unionist 
pressure to postpone imple- 
mentation of the amnesty 
scheme in the aftermath of 
the Omagh bombing, which 
killed 28 people. Unionists 
fear that some republicans, 
once released, might join the 
Real ERA. as one ERA prisoner 
freed in the Irish Republic in 
May is believed to have done. 

Tbe scheme in it ally in- 
volves prisoners who commit- 
ted terrorist crimes for the 
ERA, Ulster Defence Associa- 
tion. .Ulster Freedom Fight- 
ers, or Ulster Volunteer 
Force. All are Linked to politi- 
cal parties who negotiated the 
agreement. 

Brian Currin. the joint 
chairman of the Sentence 
Review Commission, set up to 
implement the scheme, admit- 
ted there could be no guaran- 
tees that those released would 
not reoffend. He said: "All we 
can do is to exercise our dis- 
cretion in a careful manner. 
talcing into consideration the 
information given to us by 
the parties." 

Mr Currin, a South African 
lawyer, said the Omagh mas- 
sacre played no part in the 
commission’s deliberations. 
He said: “We have a mandate. 
Although we all share in the 
tidal wave of sorrow, we have 
to continue with our work. 
Our job is to implement one 
aspect of the agreement" 
Applicants for release must 
complete a form saying 
whether they support one of 
four organisations which 
would disqualify them. They 
are: the Real IRA. the Irish 
National Liberation Army, 
the Continuity ERA and the 
Loyalist Volunteer Force. 

Only the Continuity IRA 


has yet to suspend its mili- 
tary campaign. Mo Mowlam, 
the Northern Ireland Secre- 
tary - . can alter the list of pro- 
scribed organisations in an 
order put before Parliament. 
It is expected that the 1NLA 
will be removed later this 
year to allow' its 30 prisoners 
to qualify for early release. 
The INLA called its ceasefire 
six days ago. 

The scheme gives two-thirds 
remission to terrorist prison- 
ers with determinate jail terms 
of at least five years. They 
were previously entitled to 
50 per cent remission, itself an 
increase on the one-third on 
offer until three yeans ago. 

It also requires the commis- 
sion to calculate release dates 
for lifers using the same crite- 
ria used until now' in North- 
ern Ireland by the Life Sen- 
tences Review Board. It then 
takes away one-third or the 
calculated sentence. 

Under the scheme, only 34 
prisoners sentenced to life 
and 29 determinate prisoners 
wall be in prison in two years. 
The figures would otherwise 
have been 88 lifers and 133 de- 
terminate prisoners. The 
agreement stipulates that 
those still in jail in two years 
will be eligible for release 
regardless of sentence. 

Each of those benefiting 
from the scheme is released 
on licence and can be jailed if 
he re-offends. Latest figures 
indicate that only two of 462 
paramilitary prisoners sen- 
tenced to lift since the start of 
the Troubles have re-of- 
fended. But there is an impor- 
tant point that will infuriate 
many Unionists. Sources con- 
firm that prisoners will not be 
recalled if the group they be- 
long to caffs off its ceasefire. 

Ulster Unionist MP Jeffrey 
Donaldson, an opponent of 
the Good Friday Agreement, 
last night criticised the Gov- 
ernment for pushing ahead 
with the releases before any 
decommissioning of terrorist 
weapons. He said: “It shows 
that they have little regard 
for the feelings of the victims 
of terrorist violence." 

Hardline Unionists are op- 
posed to Sinn Fein taking up 
its two places in the proposed 
power-sharing executive 
when the IRA starts handing 
in its weapons. That issue 
will dominate the next month 
in Northern Ireland, with the 
assembly due to reconvene on 
September 14. 


Relatives dubious on CJD tests 


Providing an advance diagnosis 
‘won’t help when there is no cure’ 


James Meikl* 


1ELATIVES of victims 
[of human BSE ques- 
Itioned last night 
whether other people would 
want to know that they might 
fall victim to the disease. 

The Government yesterday 
confirmed the first stages of a 
programme it hopes will 
eventually map the scale of 
the disease in Britain — and 
lead to a way of diagnosing 
the fatal condition in people 
before they display outward 
signs, including dementia and 
loss of bodily control. 

Officials and advisers ad- 
mitted they were still consid- 
ering the ethical rules likely 
to govern the programme in- 
volving samples of appendix 
and tonsil operations, 
revealed exclusively in the 
Guardian yesterday, but two 
mothers of victims asked how 


prospective victims might be 
helped by knowing they had a 
propensity to the disease 
which was so Ear both incur- 
able and seemingly impossi- 
ble to control. 

Penny Sinnott, whose 
daughter Nina died In May 
last year, said the family had 
refbsed offers of other tests on 
her tonsils when she was al- 
ready obviously seriously 01, 
part of a programme designed 
to bring forward diagnosis 
which at present is only con- 
firmed when the brain is ex- 
m ained after death. 

Other people might feel dif- 
ferently, but “when you can 
see your child getting worse, 
you almost know there is no 
hope. The most important 
thing is to get the best care 
possible." 

Dot Churchill, mother of 
the first known victim. 
Stephen, who died when he 
was 19 in May 1995, said: 


"Why would you want to be 
told We have just found a 
sign of the disease’? 

"It is another piece of the 
jigsaw but it is not going to 
help actual victims or future 
victims at the moment” 

Expert panels will begin 
meeting soon to determine 
the ethical rules for the pre- 
liminary tests which will 
probably be anonymous. 
Researchers want to see if 


c It is not going to 
help actual victims 
or future victims 
at the moment* 


they reveal further signs of 
the rogue protein associated 
with foe disease, following 
the its chance discovery in 
the lymphoid tissue in an ap- 
pendix removed from some- 
one who later developed out- 
ward signs of the disease. 
Tony Barrett 45. a coast- 


guard. died in June, and doc- 
tors later examined the ap- 
pendix, removed in Septem- 
ber 1995. one of thousands of | 
samples routinely kept 
following operations. His 
daughter Paula said: ‘Tf they 
can diagnose the disease 
early it has got to be good, but 
I can’t really take it in. It is 
too close to his death.’ 

Officials will consider fur- 
ther guidance if a decision is 
taken later to screen patients 
about to have their appendix 
or tonsils removed and the 
question of informing them of 1 
results is raised. 

Individual tests take about 
two days and involve the use 
of antibodies to react with the 
rogue protein. James Iron- 
side, of foe CJD Surveillance 
Unit In Edinburgh and a 
senior member of tbe 
research team, said: “The 
staining technique is a 
straightforward method and 
with appropriate approval 
and resources, we could start 
in the next few months.” 


LMder comment, page IS 


School head failed to stop sex abuse 


John Mubin 

Ireland Correspondent 


S LEADING grammar 
school in Northern Ire- 
a Wacd was yesterday sav- 
ed la an independent report 
?r its failure to prevent the 
;teraatic sexual abuse of 
ys aged 11 to 13 over three 


om Patton, head teacher at 


Bangor Grammar School, bad 
faffed to act when complaints 
were first made against Lind- 
say Brown, vice-principal, in 
1989. Mr Patton has taken 
early retirement 

Brown, aged 57, a Scripture 
Union leader and pillar of the 
Presbyterian Church, was 
jailed for seven years in 
March. 

He was found guilty of nine 
offences of indecent assault 


and two of gross indecency 
against pupils in his care from 
1968 to 1991. Judge Peter Gib- 
son. passing sentence, de- 
scribed Brown as “evil". 

Brown had denied the 
charges, forcing his victims to 
give evidence in court. 

The sex assaults took place 
during summer camps at Cast- 
lerock in County Deny, during 
a ferry trip to Liverpool and at 
a swimming pool. 


Police investigated Brown in 
199L Tbe inquiry was then in- 
conclusive. Five years later, 
after further complaints, he 
was charged. 

Mr Fatten had in foe inter- 
vening period promoted 
Brown. He had even given him 
responsibility for dealing with 
child abuse matters. 

The Government ordered 
the Inquiry after Brown's 
conviction 
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Russia in crisis 


IheGwinfitf 


•jGviHav August 28 1998 


The crisis Is open ended, 

and Mr Clinton flies into Russia 
like an ill-prepared tourist with 

and out-of-date guide book 



THE FUTURE/ Russia-watchers 
should not expect blood on the 
streets of Moscow, but the 
country’s political elite is facing up 
to the agony of real change 


James Meek In Moscow 


W ELL before 
the August 
financial cri- 
sis exploded 
In Russia, 
warning 

bells should have been ringing 
in the White House about the 
advisability of President BUL 
Clinton hobnobbing with 
Boris Yeltsin in Moscow. 

Now that the R ussian debt 
bomb has gone off any bene- 
fits of next week's trip — politi- 
cal, h uman or economic — are 
void. This is not one of those 
periodic crises that Mr Yeltsin 
can muddle through, or hide 
from and emerge unscathed. 
This crisis is open-ended, and 
Mr Clinton flies into Russia 
like an ID-prepared tourist, 
with an out-of-date guidebook, 
a map that no longer makes 
sense, and no bulging bumbag 
of dollars to smooth his way 
with the locals. 

The world has grown accus- 
tomed to the cynical argu- 
ment underlying Mr Clinton's 
warm , support for Mr Yeltsin. 
Their presidencies have kept 
in step over the years, begin- 
ning with so much hope and 
now faltering together. 

AD Mr Yeltsin’s moral fell- 
ings — his illegal dissolution 
of parliament in 1993, his con- 
stant lying about the bloody 
war In Checbenia which be 
began, his plunder ctf state 
fends during the 1996 presiden- 
tial election — were written off 
by the West against the gain of 
having an ally in charge of the 
world's ^second-largest arsenal 
of nuclear weapons. - ~ 

Bad as Mr Yeltsin was, the 
argument ran — and still 
-seems to run in Washington 
^taahe^was. better than the in- 
-■•evitably nationalist inevita- 
bly anti-US alternative. 

Yet even in terms of that du- 
bious argument Mr Yeltsin 
has been a growing threat to 
US and European national se- 
curity for years. IT there is one 
thing more dangerous than a 
nuclear-armed, neutral state, 
it is a nuclear-armed, friendly 
state where the people operat- 
ing the weapons don't get paid 
for months on end. 

It was Mr Yeltsin’s failure 
to negotiate a settlement with 
the Chechens and their neigh- 
bours which threatens to 
make the region a new centre 
Of Islamic f undam e ntal ipm. 

Most pertinently in the 
present crisis, it was Mr Yelt- 
sin who consistently sabo- 
taged the liberal economic 
reforms, backed by Western 
governments, which pro- 
Westem Russians such as Ye- 
gor Gaidar and Sergei Kir- 
iyeoko tried to carry out. 


Tb Be fair to Mr Clinton and 
other Yeltsin buddies such as 
Helmut KohL it is not easy to 
stop supporting the elected 
leader of a reasonably 1 
friendly country. But what i 
has always been offensive and | 
is now proved unwise was the j 
superfluous w ar m t h towards 
him, the effort to yield to his i 
desire for praise from world 
leaders rather than to force 
him into serious discussion, 
the missed opportunities to 
politely criticise him. 

The Yeltsin era is over, and 
with It Russian reliance on 
foreign flnaw'-iai bail-outs. No 
one can predict where Russia 
will go from here. 

Arguments in the West 
about who “lost” Russia — 
too m uch aid? Too little aid? 
The right Western policies j 
wrongly applied? The wrong 
Western policies wrongly ap- 
plied?— are patronising. Rus- 
sia was never oars to lose. 
Without excusing the dread- 
ful mistakes Western advisers 
and investors have made in 
Russia, the country cannot be 
saved if it cannot save itself. 

A lifebelt from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund is not 
gnnn gh for a country that 
keeps putting lead weights in 
its pockets. As a Russian jour- 
nalist, Pavel Fengenhaoer, put 
it “Russia doesn't like to learn 
from other people's mistakes. 
It prefers to mate its own.” 

There’ is a tendency in the 
Western debate to see Russia 
as the victim of a terrible ex- 
periment — a terrible com- 
munist experiment, in the 
economic liberal view, or a 
terrible capitalist experiment, 
in the ami-Tha tcherrte view. 
In reality. Russia is a series of 
incomplete experiments, one' 
piled on top of the other, 
stretching back to the brutal 
17th-century reforms of Peter 
the Great — even, it could be 
argued, to the conversion to 
Byzantine Christianity 1,000 
years ago, imported, like ! 
Microsoft Windows, whole- 
sale, off the shelf. 

Slowly, but with encourag- 
ing determination, Russia’s 
tiny political establishment 
moved towards the agony of 
real change this week. The 
most likely outcome of the up- 
heavals is not, yet, blood on 
the streets, or an extreme na- 
tionalist dictatorship. 

It is a surrender of most ex- 
ecutive powers by Mr Yeltsin, 
who will move into virtual 1 
retirement; the assumption of 
leadership by the government, 
probably headed by Viktor ! 
Chernomyrdin: a for greater 
rote for the parliamentary ma- 
jority in forming policy; and a , 
new economic programme em- j 
bracing inflationary spending j 
to invest in agriculture and to- 1 



Muscovites (above) fi gii* their way into a bank yesterday. Boris Yeltsin (top right) is to move into virtual retirement, leaving Russia in the hands oTViktor Chernomyrdin (above right) 


dustry, import tariffs, tighter 
currency controls, and limited 

naHnnalig^ Hfm 

It sounds revolutionary- It 
is. It sounds good. But as-long 
as agreement about imple- 
menting it is not reached be- 
tween president, parliament 
and government the rouble 

will go on falling and infla- 
tion will rocket And it is not 
enough to tackle Russia’s fun- 
damental problems. 


It does not address corrup- 
tion. It does not address the 
federal government's inabil- 
ity to enforce policy to the 
regions. It does not deal with 
the mess of ethnically based 
fiefdoms violating civil rights 
and sucking in subsidies. It 
does nothing to help the mil- 
lions of Russians who are 
stuck in Arctic communities. 

There is no parliamentary 
majority; even the Commu- 


nists themselves are deeply di- 
vided. And if parliament de- 
cides where to channel the 
newly minted flood of roubles, 
we can look forward to pork- 
barrelling on a grand scale, 
with the cash being poured 
into military factories and in- 
efficient collective forms for 
directors to ltae their pockets, 
workers to pilfer and tittle of 
use to be produced. 

Watching Russia’s crisis 


nrrfhld there is a sense of a 
Western audience impatient 
for a dramatic upheaval, a 
social explosion — now. soon, 
tomorrow. But this isn’t God- 
zilla. It isn't even Jakarta. A 
longer sense of time is 
required, a sense, perhaps, of 
the time-scale of Germany 
from Versailles to the Reich- 
stag fire. A weak, indecisive 
Russian coalition government 
could limp on under hyperin- 


flation for months or years 
untG some force — the neo- 
Gaullist Alexander Lebed, or 
a genuine grassroots liberal 
movement, or a genuine 
grassroots fascist movement 
— put it out of its misery. 

In 1995. Professor Alexan- 
der Yanov. author of After 
Yeltsin: A Weimar Russia, 
wrote: "The history of the 
Weimar Republic was brief — 
Just 15 years long. But it will 


forever remain a striking il- 
lustration of an implacable 
historical law: any attempt to 
reduce the giant task of demo- 
cratic transformation of an 
imperial leviathan to the triv- 
ial problem of money and 
credits ends without foil in a 
world disaster.'' 


Analytic, page 11; 

Larry EBott, page 12 ; 
Leader comment, page 1 3 
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Why Brezhnev era of stagnation 
now looks like a lost golden age 


WHAT is at the root of the 
present crisis in Russia? 

The national currency, the 
rouble, has collapsed. Not 
only is its value against key 
currencies such as the dollar 
and the mark In free-fall, but 
nobody inside Russia, partic- 
ularly its banks, wants to do 
business to roubles. Devalua- 
tion was handled very badly 
by the authorities last week; 
it was announced during trad- 
ing hours and different 
branches of the government 
$aid different things. Ibis 
merely intensified the panic 
atmosphere. Furthermore, its 
banks have taken on loans in 

dollars which they will need 
more and more devalued rou- 
bles to pay off 

Hasn’t Russia also de- 
faulted on Its government 
borrowings? 

Yes, but those western in- 
stitutions which are now 
complaining about the losses 
they are feeing stood to make 
big profits had their risky 
bets gone the right way. Fur- 
thermore, some w est e rn fi- 
nanciers made some very 
foolish moves. 

One is said to have been 
about to refinance the efty of 
St Petersburg's debts in dol- 
lars, despite 99 per cent of the 
city's revalue coming in the 
form of roubles. Now the rou- 
ble is worth much less, St Pe- 
tersburg would have found 
the debt almost impossible to 
payoff 

How did it reach this 

.9 

It has taken developed west- 


ern economies 200 years to 
make the transition from 
agricultural societies to ad- 
vanced capitalism, and even 
in the West there is consider- 
able doubt as to the inherent 
stability of the system. Russia 
took a long detour for most of 
this century from a rural- 
based feudal society through 
70 years of a semi-militarised 
collectivist economy that was 
simultaneously wpb 1 ? of ex- 
ploring space and incapable 
of feeding its people. It was 
then, at the end of the 1980s, 
expected to leap from this pe- 
culiar position to a full laissez 
fairs economy 

Who expected this to 
happen? 

Principally, 1 the economic 
and policymaking elites of the 
West, supported by a new gen- 
eration of Russians who be- 
lieved the shrugging otr of 
Communism and the adop- 
tion of full-blooded free mar- 
kets followed one another as 
day follows night They de- 
cided the only remedy was 
“shock therapy" rather than 
the mere gradualist approach 
fevoured by former Soviet 
president Gorbachev. 

What happened? 

Gorbachev's limited 
reforms started to come apart 
at the seams around the time 
of the abortive August 1991 
military putsch. The KGB and 
other top brass looted mil- 
lions of dollars of gold and di- 
amonds from the collapsing 
USSR. 

Meanwhile, western aid 
policies were erratic. As Com- 


munism disintegrated, the 
West ought to have offered 
aid, but did not. A little later, 
it promised aid and then did 
not deliver. Finally, it deliv- 
ered aid. By then, not only 
was it too late but was tied to 
the adoption of laissez fiiire 
policies, then reaching the ze- 
nith of fashion. In the west. 
Leaders such as Boris Yeltsin 
were graded to the West by 
the extent of their committ- 
ment to “reform", which was 
code for free- market policies. 
Meanwhile, consultants an d 
other experts, keen to use the 
former SoviefUnion as a test- 
bed for unfettered laissez- 
faire. descended ' on the 

country. 

How had are thinga now 
in Russia? 

Put it this way. the “crip- 
pUng” slump of early 199os 
Britain saw the UK economy 
shrink by about 3 per cent 
Since 1989, the Russian econo- 
my has shrunk by more thaw 
40 per cent and it is stm 
shrinking. That means that 
nearly half the wealth and 
economic activity bequeathed 
by the Communists has 
ceased to exist Some exam- 
ples: crude steel production is 
down nearly 50 per cent, lorry 
production by 80 per cent 
metal cutting machines by 
nearly 90 per cent and elec- 
tricity generation by more 
than 90 per cent And some 
regions have suffered more 
hrnahly than others. One area 
of eastern Siberia has indus- 
trial output at only 10 per 
cent of its USSR level. 


Isn’t there a problem 
the income side as well? 

Yes. Miners recently d< 
onstrated outside the Krem 
to demand wages which tl 
had not received. Unp; 
schoolmistresses have b< 
on hunger strike and wh 
groups of employees bj 
gone without pay for long 
riods. Unsurprisingly, la 
parts of the country h; 
reverted to barter and'anyt 
with exportable skills — d 
tors and lecturers — have l 
abroad, further weaken: 
the country’s product! 
ability. 

Was there an altemat 
path after the fall 
Communism? 

Yes. Russia's great raisl 
tune was to emerge fr 
Communism at the mom 
when fiill-blown free- mark 
were triumphant in the W« 
Had the USSR rejoined 
world community at a tim« 
more sceptical and even-n 
pered politymaking, there 
every chance its rulers wo 
nave been given both the ti 
and the money to restructi 
what was a vast economy 
an ordered and measui 
way. 

was - t* 1 * lack ol 
safety net and the absence 
S,®? 1 .society has plum 
into an era of roW 
barons and chronic inse 
5K; “ “ no1 surprising if 
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An an gr y winh drags the body nfn hnmed Tutsi through Kinshasa stragts yesterday. Many view the rebel onslaught against Kabila as a foreign invasion PHOTOGRAPH: PBTEH ANDREWS 


Kabila rescue squad swells 


Nicholas PhytMan 
in Kinshasa and 
Alex Duval Smith 
In Joha nnesbu rg 


F resh fighting 

erupted around Kin- 
shasa, the Congo 
capital, yesterday hs 
allies sent reinforce- 
ments to help President Lau- 
rent Kabila fend off a Tutsi- 
led uprising.. i..* i- 
The sound of automatic 
gunfire could be heard in the 
background as one resident 
in the sprawling suburb of 
Masina told Reuters that lo- 
cals were Joining in efforts to 
dear knots of rebels from 


had 


Kinshasa . Some rebels 
been beaten to death. 

'The local population is 
very m uch against them,” the 
resident said by telephone. 

Zimbabwe’s president, 
Robert Mugabe, Mr Kabila’s 
most militant supporter, was 
reported to have sent in more 
troops to Join the 600 already 
1 b the capital , which is under 
a dusk-to-dawn curfew. 

White mercenaries have 
mMnwhfle«rrtvedinMrKa- 
bila’s southern stronghold of 
Lubumbashi, raising suspi- 
cions that South Africans are 
playing a covert role in at- 
tempts to keep him In power, 
the Johannesburg Mail & 
Guardian reports today. ■ 


Hie Johannesburg weekly 
also gives details of a South 
African security expert who 
has been hired by disciples cf 
the late dictator Mobutu Sese 
Seko, as part of rebel attempts 
to oust Mr Kabila. 

The South African govern- 
ment which has spearheaded 
as yet unsuccessful diplo- 
matic efforts to secure a 
Cnngn ceasefire, has denied 
any involvement in the 
conflict- •• - • • . 

If the Mall & Guardian rev- 
elations are true, they may in- 
dicate that the hired guns are 
so influential that the govern- 
ment cannot stop them. 

The most damaging allega- 
tion in the newspaper report 


is that “scores of South Afri- 
cans”, along with more than 
100 French-speaking troops, 
have b een hired to defend the 
southern mining capital, 
where President Kabila is ex- 
pected to seek refuge If be is 
ousted from Kinshasa. 

Since President Nelson 
Mandela began his efforts 
towards achieving a ceasefire 
last week. South Africa has 
been outspoken in its con- 
demnation of Zimbabwean 
and Angolan decisions to 
send In troops to support Mr 
Kabila against the rebels. 

But the Mall & Guardian 
reports that Mr Kabila visited 
South Africa a month ago for 
military recruitment and 


fundraising meetings around 
Johannesburg: 

He reportedly received 
about £30 mm i nn from a con- 
sortium Including South Afri- 
can and Namibian business 
people, as well as the Namib- 
ian government 

Central to the allegations is 
Executive Outcomes, a South 
African mercenary outfit 
ubiquitous in African 
troublespots. 

. The- newspaper reports that 
Rico Visser, an intelligence 
officer for the company , told a 
journalist last weekend that it 
had been involved in an oper- 
ation to restore electricity to 
Kinshasa, drawn from the 
Inga Dam, south-west of the 


capital. The dam is one of the 
most strategic points west of 

Kinshasa 

Mr Visser reportedly tried 
to arrange a free flight to Kin- 
shasa for South African jour- 
nalists, to promote Executive 
Outcomes’ role in restoring 
power to Kinshasa and to gen- 
erate positive press coverage 

for Mr Kab ila. 

The newspaper says that 
the company was recently in 
discussions, which were 
aborted, to supply Mr Kabila 
with special VIP protection, 
sophisticated electronic sur- 
veillance services and air 
combat support 

Nicholas Phythian is a Reu- 
ters correspondent. 


News in brief 


Bomb injures 1 8 in 
rush-hour Tel 


A BOMB exploded in rush-hour Tel Aviv yesterday, injuring at 
least 18 people on a busy street near the city’s main synagogue. 

Police said they believed Arab militants were behind the 
attack, though there was no immediate claim of responsibility. 

The Israeli prime minister, Binyanun Netanyahu, demanded 
that the Palestinian Authority, in charge of self-rule areas in 
the West Bank and Gaza, take steps to “fight terrorism”. 

“It was not a large bomb, no more than several hundred 
grams of explosives,” the Tel Aviv police chief; Shlomo Avan- 
ishfci. said. The device was packed with nails. 

Hospital officials said at least one of the 18 people wounded, a 
woman, was in serious condition. A 17-month-old baby was 
among the injured. 

On Wednesday the leader of the Islamic fundamentalist 
Hamas movement Sheikh Ahmed Yassin, said at a rally in 
Gaza that the group would attack Israel in retaliation for the 
United States cruise missile strikes last week on Sudan and 
Afghanistan. — Reuters. Tel Aviv. 


‘Radio Free Iran’ to go on air 


THE Czech government said yesterday that despite security 
concern^ it would tentativdy permit United Stateebacked radio 
broadcasts beamed at Iran from Prague, hut itleft open the 
prospect of other transmissions planned for Iraq. 

Radio Free Europe/Radlo Liberty plans to start transmitting 
into Iran and Iraq from Prague later this year. Just as it stm 
broadcasts in local languages to parts of eastern Europe. 

But Geechs and employees of the station have expressed con- 
cerns about the security of what could be seen as blatant US 
intervention in the Middle East —Reuters, Prague. 


Auschwitz crosses ‘must go’ 


THE Polish president. AMnander Kwasniewski, yesterday de- 
nounced as politically motivated a ramp mgn by radical Catholics 
to erect crosses beside the former Nazi German death camp of 
Auschwitz. 

He said in Krakow that dozens of recently erected crosses at the 
site should he removed. while a 23ft cross under which the Polish- 
bom Pope John Paul n prayed in 1979 should remain. "This is a 
political activity, which is unacceptable both for us and tor our 
Jewish partners.” be said. — Reuters. Krakow. 


Britain rebuffs criticism 


AN IRANIAN opposition group yesterday accused Britain of 
making unacceptable concessions to Tehran by promoting trade 
relations, allowing the regime to set up an intelligence network in 
London and ignoring the continuing death threats against the 
British author Salman PlwhiliA 

The riairas were marip hy Mn hammpri Mniharit taftsin , chahtnan 
of the foreign affairs committee of the National Council of Resis- 
tance of Iran. The council also claimed responsibility for the 
murder in Tehran on Sunday ofAssadoHahLqjevardt a former 
I ranian prosecutor and prison director. 

The Foreign Office dismissed the allegations, saying Britain 
did not recognise the council . — Richard Nortan-Tuylor, London. 


Dead politicians tell no lies 


A DEAD woman has made it into the Democratic Primary ranofls 
for the United States Senate in Oklahoma, taking 21 per cent of the 
vote and beating two other living candidates into the final round. 

The late Jacquelyn Ledgerwood, who died, aged 69, of a heart 
attack last month passed away too late for her name to be taken 
off the ballot papers before Tuesday's vote. Her name win enter 
the final ballot in September, leaving political pundits wondering 
what will happen if she wins. 

“Ifs really baffling,” said the political director of the state 
Democratic Party, Brent WTLcox. 

'T don’t think many of them knew she was dead,” the party's 
executive director, Pat Hall. said. 

Oklahomans have a record of electing deceased candidates. In 
199091 per cent ofthem voted fora dead judge. IfLedgerwood were 
to win the next round the party would be legally obliged topick 
another nominee. — Gary Yoimge, Washington. 


Gangster’s arrest exposes links 
between Turkish crime and state 


Chris Morris fn Ankara 


■Mill l ITT is bracing itself 
H for fresh revelations of 
■ political wrongdoing, 
after the emergence of new 
evidence of links between the 
state and rightwing gangs. 

The latest twist in a long- 
running security scandal 
resembles the plot of a 
thriller. One of the country’s 
most wanted men, a vicious 
rightwing extremist named 
Alaattin Caldct, was arrested 
last week in the south of 
France. He was carrying a 
diplomatic passport, which 
the government says was 
given to him by a Turkish in- 
telligence agent serving in 


Beijing. 

Ir Cakici h 


Mr Cakici is wanted in con- 
nection with a series of mur- 


ders and extortion rackets. 
When he was arrested a note- 
book was seized which 
-apparently contained the tele- 
phone numbers of many pow- 
erful people in Turkey — poli- 
ticians, intelligence officers 
and senior policemen. 

It has already been revealed 
that Mr Cakici was in contact 
with Eyup Asik, a minister 
who is a close ally ctf the 
prime minister, Mesnt Yfl- 
maz. Mr Asik has denied any 
wrongdoing. 

There have also been sug- 
gestions that the gangster bad 
close ties with politicians 
now in opposition. 

Local media report a war 
breaking out in the higher 
echelons of the intelligence 
services, but it is still not 
clear who the real political 
masters are. 


Allegations that rightwing 
death squads were employed 
by the state to kill political 
opponents and business ri- 
vals first emerged two years 
ago, when a car carrying a 
wanted mafia boss, a govern- 
ment MP and a senior police 
officer crashed in the western 
town of Susurluk. 

Only the MP survived, but 
official documents bearing 
the signature of the then inte- 
rior minister were found in 
the wreckage. The former 
minister and the MP now face 
criminal charges of abuse of 
power. 

Turkish newspapers have 
for days carried banner head- 
lines about the arrest of Mr 
Cakici and Its consequences. 
The authorities have begun 
tr yin g to extr adite hhn from 
France to stand trial at home. 


He is not the only rightwing 
extremist to have been taken 
into custody in the past few 
weeks. Many observers here 
believe this could maan that 
official protection for crimi- 
nals who have served the 
state in dubious ways could 
be ending . 

“Two leading gangsters 
have been captured abroad, 
and a third has returned to 
Turkey to face his punish- 
ment,” the national police 
chief; Necatl Bflican, said. 
"The noose has tightened and 
we will not give up the 
pursuit" 

The national security coun- 
cil. which includes senior 
ministers and powerful gener- 
als, said this week that tt is 
determined to pursue the 
struggle against organised 
crime. 


Scandal puts ex-Nato chief in dock 


Belgian socialists 
brace for the worst 


as the corruption 
case against Willy 
Claes (right) and. 
other former party 
grandees moves 
into court, reports 
StephenBates 
from Brussels 



The case Is likely to 
reveal new details about 
the extent of political cor- 
ruption and croneyism in 
Belgian society. 

The accused are charged 
with ’‘passive corruption” 

stemming from two bribery 
cases dating back nearly a 
decade. None is accused of 
profiting personally. 

In 1988 the Italian com- 
pany Agosta unexpectedly 
won a contract to supply 46 
helicopters to the Belgian 
army, allegedly in return 


W ILLY Claes, the for- 
mer secretary gen- 
eral of Nato, and 
several senior Belgian poli- 
ticians go on trial in Brus- 
sels next week on corrup- 
tion charges which look 
likely to exacerbate exist- 
ing popular contempt for 
the country’s politi c ians. 

The 13 men face allega- 
tions that defence c ontra cts 
were awarded in return for 
ktoftfrnrfcs worth millions 
of pounds to party fends. 

The scandal forced Mr 
Claes — former deputy 
prime minister, foreign mi- 
nister and minister for eco- 


nomic affairs — to resign 
from Nato tn 1995 after less 
than a year in the Job. 

The accused also Include 
Gay Caeme, former defence 
minister. Gay Spttaels. for- 
mer Francophone Socialist 
Party boss, and former 
party officials and French 
and industrialists. 

The case has undermined 
the country’s two socialist 
parties. And tt may yet far- 
ther injure the centre-left 
coalition government of the 
prime minister, Jeaninc 
Deh&ene. which has mem- 


bers of both socialist par- 


ties supporting: 


for payments to the social- 
ist parties. Agusta’s former 
boss, Rafeelo Teti, is also 
feeing charges. 

The French company Das- 
sault secured a contract in 
1989 to modernise Bel- 
gian’s fleet of F-16 fighter 
Jets, tn return for more pay- 
ments to socialist party 
fends. Serge Dassault is 
also among those on trlaL 

The kickbacks, worth 
more than £2 million in 
both cases, were unearthed 
by police investigations In 
Belgium and Italy. The Bel- 
gian case . fallowed police 
inquiries into the assassi- 
nation of Andre Cools, the 
farmer deputy prime minis- 
ter shot outside his mis- 
tress’s flat in Liege in 1991. 

It has long been alleged 


that Cools was killed be- 
cause he had t hreate ned to. 
expose party corruption — 
or possibly because he be- 
lieved the fends were not 
being shared out properly. 
Bts is not the only death in 
the case, though: General 
Jacques Lefebvre. former 
chie f of staff of the Belgian 
air force, shot himself as 
the bribery allegations 
emerged. 

Mr Claes first denied any 
knowledge of the kickbacks 
but them admitted that he 
had been at a meeting When 
Agusta’s offer had been dis- 
cussed. 

Like the other defen- 
dants, he claims he never 
agreed, to the payments 
being received and that the 
party treasurer, Etienne 
Mange, disobeyed orders in 
accepting them. 

“This is a tragedy which 
has come into my life,” be 
told the Guardian. . “It is a 
terrible situation . . . this 
has gone on far years. It is 
b ecoming difficult to sup- 
port the pressure.” 

“There is no doubt 
Agosta money went to my 
party. I can only affirm the 
truth that, directly or indi- 
rectly, I did not know what 
was going on. I was never 
involved in the operation.” 
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Arms officer 
quits saying 


ETiday August 28 1998 


UN ‘caved in’ 
to Saddam 


— — — — tion teams in the field. Bagh- 

Marfc Tran in Now York dart — . which has long ac- 

cused Mr Ritter of working 

I NTERNATIONAL ef- for the Israeli intelligence ser- 
forts to rid Iraq of wea- vice. Mossad, and the CIA — 
pons of mass destruction said the inspector had been 
lay in shambles yesterday forced to quit because Iraq 
with the angry resignation of had uncovered his spy links. 


NTERNATIONAL ef- 


a top United Nations weapons 
inspector who said the monl- 


CBS News in the United 
States has reported that the 


taring regime had been neu- FBI is Investigating reports 
tralised some time ago by the that Mr Ritter shared classi- 


fied intelligence with Israel. 


w miam Ritter accused the But that was a side-issue in 
United States and Britain of Mr Ritter's resignation. 


yielding to Baghdad's res is- which he used to focus atten- 
tance to foreign supervision tion on Unscom's 


of its weapons capability. He 
said UN arms inspectors had 
not been allowed to check 
Iraqi sites in' a meaningful 
way for some time. 


effectiveness. 

In his resignation letter Mr 
Ritter blasted the Security 
Council and Washington for 
failing to support Unscom. He 


He wanted his resignation said the UN secretary-gen- 
to send "a wake-up call to our eraU Kofi Annan, had become 


friends in Washington and 
London to resume course and 
get back on track''. 


The Council is 
partner to an 
Iraqi strategy 
of weakening 
the inspectors’ 


Mr Ritter’s allegations will 


a sounding board for Iraqi 
grievances. Mr Ritter accused 
the council of playing down 
the significance of Iraq’s deci- 
sion to cease co-operating 
with Unscom, and of being 
unwilling to enforce its own 
resolutions. 

“This abrogation of its most 
basic of responsibilities has 
made the Security Council a 
witting partner to an overall 
Iraqi strategy of weakening 
the special commission,” Mr 

Ritter said. 

"The issue of immediate , 
unrestricted access [to 



further weaken Unscom. the weapons-related sites] is the 
UN Special Co mmiss ion res- cornerstone of any viable in- 


ponslble for dismantling 
Iraq’s lethal weapons. It 
emerged last week that the US 
and Britain had privately 
urged Richard Butler, the 
chief UN weapons Inspector, 
to stop surprise visits to sites 


spection regime. Unfortu- 
nately, others do not share 
thi« opinion, includin g the Se- 
curity Council and the United 
States. The special commis- 
sion of today, hobbled as it is 
by unfettered Iraqi obstruc- 


FBI agents 
join search 
for clues to 
Cape Town 
bombing 


U NITED STATES explo- 
sives experts joined 


Waives experts joined 
South African police 


Tuesday's bombing of the 
Planet Hollywood restau- 
rant in Cape Town — a 
bombing possibly linked to 
last week’s American 
missile raids on targets in 


Afghanistan and Sudan. 

A Federal Bureau of 
Investigation agent (above) 
from the US joined two 
others at the scene who 
helped Investigate the 
bombing of the US embassy 
in Nairobi on August 7. A 
US expert based in South 
Africa was also helping; 


A man and two women The Cape Times news- 

ware stopped from boarding paper said police had video 
an international flight at footage from the 

Cape Town airport for restaurant's security 

questioning in connection camera “a swarthy man of 

with the restaurant average height standing at a 

bombing, police said. A bar counter” shortly before 

local Muslim vigilante the blast, 

group said Its members had On Wednesday, the 
been polled off a plane. African Broadcasting 


suspected of containing tion and non-existent security 
equipment or information on council enforcement of its 


Holy war against heretics and naked toes 


weapons of mass destruction. 

The US and Britain have 
adopted a low-key approach 


own resolutions, is not the 

oremtetonnomed almost Suzanne Goldenberg, the first foreign woman to 


sMSETS M be received by the Lashkar group of armed 

Islamists, examines the links between extremists 

ate with Unscom. 

“We’re learning that this is 


raeli and American intelli- 
gence agencies “with one 


a marathon race and we can- aim: to maintain the unjust 
not threaten military action sanctions on the Iraqi people 


every time Saddam Hussein and to continue to instigate 
rattles his cage,” a senior military attacks against it". 
American military official The Unscom head, Mr But- 
said. The US Is looking at ler, sought to put a brave face 
ways to plug leaks in the UN on events, “We will go' bn 
economic embargo against with our work,” be said. De- 
Iraq by stepping up Its naval spite having been criticised 


N THE air-conditioned 
comfort of a hall at his pa- 
latial estate, a short, round 
man in spectacles is in- 


ing his sermon with Arabic reties: liberal Pakistanis, and 
incantations. “Only those the Shi'ite Muslim, Christian 


Along with the Lashkar and 
the Harkat, in Pakistan that 
network includes the Sipah-l- 
Sahiba (Army of the Compan- 
ions of the Prophet), which 
destroyed an Iranian cultural 
centre in Punjab last year, 
trillin g seven. 

There are bonds with the Ta- 


racy,” says Mr Saeed. “The 
democratic system is not Is- 
lamic. but a Jewish and 
Christian import from Eur- 


the ruler, but democracy [ mally off-limits to outsiders. 


gives rights to all people/’ 
Since 1992. the Lashkar has 


who are against Allah are 
trilled, and those who oppress 


and Hindu minorities. 


lihan, who now control most of set up 55 religious schools in 


The Unscom head. Mr But- clples on the difference be- 
ler, sought to put a brave face tween terror, and holy war. 
on events. “We will go' bn ’Terrorists are killers: they 
with our work,” be said. De- kidnap and murder the inno- 


All disguise their private Afghanistan, and the rogue Punjab, and its message of Is- 


Laden, target of last week’s US 


structlng a circle of rapt dis- the poor and weak. Only the armies — which roam be- Saudi milliona ire Osama bin 
clples on the difference be- tyrants." tween Pakistan, Afghanistan Laden, target of last week’s US 

reen terror, and holy war. The distinction is not and Indian-controlled Kash- missile attack because -be is 

‘Terrorists are killers: they readily apparent in Pakistan, mir — as students seeking in- suspected of being behind the 


mir — as students seeking in- suspected of being behind the 
struction at the feet of August 7 bombings of the 


presence in the Gulf. 

- Mr Ritter aged 37, formerly 


by Russia, he said he had no 
plans to resign. 'Tve got a job 


kidnap and murder the inno- where armed Mamie groups struction at the feet of August 7 Bombi n gs or toe 
cent But a jihad is to help the have mushroomed in the past bearded sages in their medres- American embas si es in Kenya 


poor, the weak and file starv- decade. Like Mr Saeed’s Lash- sobs (religious schools). 


ing, and to establish the su- kar-i-Taiba (Soldiers of the Blit none of the medressohs 


and Tanzania. 
Sultan Ahmed, 


Ik’s US ready recruits. “Most people 
-he is think religious people are 
nd the terrorists." says Zafor Iqbal, 
of the head of education. “But 
Kenya terrorism is being created by 
non-religious education.” He 
senior claims the Lashkar’s schools 


a capifoi in the US Marine to do and I intend to continue I premia cy of Allah,'' intones Holy Places), they are at war I can compare with Mr Saeed’s I lA S hk a r who was once a pilot 


Corps, often Unscom ins pec- 1 doing it" 


Hafiz Mohammed Saeed, lac- 


The most power 


against those they brand he- 200-acre estate, a gift from his in the Pakistan- air force. 

Middle Eastern patrons. The boasts of fighting with Mr Bin 

heavily guarded complex Laden against the Soviet 

about 20 miles north of La- forces occuping Afgha n ista n 



tog computer scienc e and en- 
gineering courses. 

But midway through the 


hore has six mosques, a bos- during the 1980s. He says his conversation, Sultan Ahmed and the other Lashkar leaders 
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brings out a heavy white bed- 


pital, a playground and a group maintains contact. brings out a heavy white bed- 
shopping centre. The extremist groups lie be- sheet, reinfoipement for my 

Last week’s retaliatory US hind the sectarian fighting headscarf. He interrupts the 
missile strike to Af ghanis tan , that has killed hundreds of conversation again to shriek 
while destroying the bases of people to Punjab, breeding "Your feet!" when he sees my 
the Harkat-ul-Ansar — sus- religious intolerance. The toes emerging from beneath 


the Harkat-ul-Ansar — sus- 


pc ever from Tiny 


pected oi having carried out Lashkar are fighting to steer 
the kidnap and murder of Pakistan away from democ- 


four Western tourists in 
Kashmir three years ago — 


racy and other modem prac- 
tices they see as alien and sin- 


exposed a shadowy extremist fuL “We are suffering because 
network, sharing a sense of we have abandoned our tradi- 


"Your feet!" when he sees my 
toes emerging from beneath 
the hem. 

The Pakistani government 
Is unable, or unwilling, to 
confront such groups di- 


mission and even fighters. 


tlons and strayed into democ- 1 nises that they serve its inter- 1 Jews is always there.’ 
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Expert queries 
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Sudan chemical 
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IMPTA. the chemical the 
l United States pointed to 


which oversees the inspec- 
tions of governments and 
companies to ehsure they are 
not m a k i n g substances that 
contravene the chemical 


■■as evidence that the Su- weapons ban treaty. Its stale- 
danese pharmaceuticals fee- merit will come as a blow to 
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we’ve built it. 


Give it a serious test 
drive at your local Tiny 
showroom. 

Break the speed limit 
without breaking the 
bank. 


tory it bombed last week was 
manufacturing ingredients 
for chemical weapons, could 
In theory be used to commer- 


cial medicines, according to this week. 


American efforts, to justify 
the cruise missile attack on 
the plant, which has come 
under scrutiny and criticisto 


an agency that monitors the 
chemical weapons ban treaty. . 


In. their eagerness to prove 
that the plant was a “terror 


Empta can be used “in 11m- } target", US intelligence 


ited quantities for legitimate sources earlier this week 


commercial purposes” inclufi- accused Sudanese at the site 
lng fungicides and antimicro- of working Closely with the 
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bial agents, said Donato Kini- Iraqis to produce chemical 
gier-Passigii, a spokesman for weapons. President Clinton’s 


the Organisation for the Pro- 
hibition of Chemical Wea- 
pons. 


decision to launch the strikes 
was at least partly influenced 
by reports that Intelligence of- 
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US intelligence sources had fleers had intercepted phone 
insisted that traces of Empta balls between scientists at the 


in soil samples taken from factory and top nfRnfaia in 
outside the Shife plant to Iraq’s chemical weapons 


north-east Khartoum pro- 1 programme. 
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vided irrefutable evidence I Shortly after the bombings 


that the factory was produo- Pentagon officials said the 


ing the deadly nerve agent factory was guarded by sol- j take ■ single course on Rs own. And it 


diers and did not tnamzfac- 
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. Mr TCmlgter-Passigli admit- tore any commercial profi- 
ted that the organisation acts. They later conceded that 


knows of no commercial I it did. 


product that actually contains The Sudanese authorities 


Empta, nor of another com- have maintained the plant 

mercial compound In which it made only medicines and vei- 


ls used. But a search of scien- ertoary products and local 
tific papers showed that it people insist it was guarded 
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Corporation said It had 
video footage of a prime 
suspect. 

Two callers claiming to 
represent Muslims Against 
Global Oppression initially 
claimed responsibility but 
group leaders later denied 
Involvement. — Reuters. 

PHOTOGRAPH; ANNAZIEMINSKI 


cats against India in the dis- 
puted territory of Kashmir. 
Earlier this year, the informa- 
tion minister, and the gover- 
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ope. We should not let it nor of Punjab, visited Mr 
thrive here. In Islam, God is Saeed's centre, which is nor- 


It has never before admitted a 
foreign woman. 

Indian military officials in 
Kashmir rate the Laskhar-i- 
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Saudi millionaire Osama bin 1 lamic revolution has found Taiba and the Harkat -ul- An- 


sar their most formidable 
enemies. They say some 1,500 
foreign fighters have infil- 
trated their valley across a 
long and porous border with 
official Pakistani connivance. 

New Delhi's claims are 


are more forward-looking echoed by local Kashmiri mi- 
than other medressohs. offer- litants wfyo lament the loss of 


their freedom struggle to out- 
siders. and are appalled at 
their ruthlessness. Mr Saeed 


refer to Indian soldiers as 
“Hindus". The foreign fight- 
ers are blamed for a troubling 
new trend: unarmed Hindu 
villagers are coming under 
attack in parts of Kashmir 
previously free from violence. 

And Mr Saeed's ambitions 
do not end in Kashmir. “At 
this time our contest is Kash- 


rectly. It fears their power to mir. Let's see when the time 
create civil unrest and recog- comes. Our struggle with the 
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modem 
capitalist 
era... 
confidence, 
the lifeblood 
of commerce 
has started 
to bleed 
away 

So far Europe and the United States have 
resisted the economic tsunami sweeping 
the globe. But for how much longer? 
Germany is in the firing line. Ultimately, 
says Alex Brummer, it’s going 
to be up to America 
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N the bowels of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund 
In Washington, three 
blocks from the White 
House, the research 

department Is putting 

the final touches to the IMF 
World Economic Outlook — 
the authoritative forecast 
shortly to be dispatched to 
leading finance ministers. It 
makes desperate reading. Cri- 
sis in Russia matters because 
of that country's status as a , 
nuclear power This has 1 
become perhaps the most sent- 1 
ous breakdown in the modern | 
capitalist era, which was 
inaugurated at the Bretton 
Woods conference in the 
United States in 1945. The dis- 
aster has been 15 months in 
the making. What began with 
speculative attacks on Thai- 
land. one of the minnows 
among the emerging market 
economies, has enveloped the 
Asia-Pacific region, jumped 
continen t s to Russia and east- 
ern Europe and is now engulf- 
ing Latin American and the 
Middle East. Only the United 
States and the European 
Union nations have thus Car 
stood proud against this tide 
of despondency With each 
passing day it looks more 
likely that they too will be 
sucked into the whirlpool. 

The transmission system 
for crises in the world econ- 
omy remains very much what 
it always has been. A problem 
In one country — starting as 
in the past on Wall Street or In 
Vienna at the Credit-Anstalt 
Bank — affects confidence in 


other countries, with a direct 
effect on trade, output, and 
credit conditions. What is dif- 
ferent in the present decade is 
how instantaneous is reaction 
to a run cm a bank or a cur- 
rency implosion in one place 
Thai problems spread 
throughout East Asia in a 
matter of months, reaching 
Korea and Tokyo in November 
1997. hi much the sarnie way 
difficulties in Russia have 
rapidly moved on and out to 
touch other east European 
countries and Latin America. 
By repudiating its debt' — 
rather *h«n negotiating an 
orderly programme for repay- 
menfwith the global banks — 
Moscow has raised the spectre 
that countries in pain from 
Indonesia to Venezuela might 
try the same. If that happens, 
what has been an economic, 
political and social crisis -in 
emerging markets a long way 
away will start to undermine 
Western banks and firmncjai 
systems. The lifeblood of com- 
merce starts to haemorrhage. 

What is happening in the 
emerging markets is enor- 
mous. Earlier expectations 1 
that problems in east Asia 
would blow over have 'disap- 1 
pearaL In the May edition of 
World Economic Outlook tire 
IMF was stfil predicting over- 
all growth of 4.4 per coat in 
Asia for this year; with only 
two countries Thailand and. 
In d onesia in recesstonflkx 
However; the deterioration 
since then means that much of 
the region is now in depres- 
sion. According to.the invest- 


ment bankers Goldman Sardis 
gross domestic product will 
shrink by 16 per cent this year 
in Indonesia, 8 per cent in 
Thailand and 7 per cert in 
Korea. But output is also 
falling in Hong Kong, for the 
first time In a decade, and 
Japan la In recession 
(although there is some hope 
that a massive public works 
and tax cats programme may 
temporarily hold up demand 
In the months between now 
and the end of the year), fix all 
those countries the hanking 
system is shot Financial 
institutions are laden with 
loans which are not being 
repaid. Again, it’s not some- 
thing confined to Asia and 
Japan. In Britain, oar biggest 
and richest bank, HSBC (own- 
ers of the Hongkong Bank and 
Midland ). annnimr ed in 
August that it was setting ! 
aside some $826 motions to 
cover the potential losses on | 
its loans to Asia. 

In trade and economic terms 
the Asian problem is having 
deva s ta ti ng consequences. The 
Chinese economy has been 
destabilised. This exporting 
engine has gone into reverse — 
exports are likely to decline by 
1 per cent this yean Japan was 
the regional economic power- 
house, sending 42 per cent of 
its exports to neighbouring 
Asian countries. It has had to 
look to new markets. The 
Asian depression has con- 
tributed to a sharp drop In the 
demand for oil and other com- 
modities which in turn has an 
impact on the countries of the 


Middle East as well as other 
natural resource-based 
economies. "Scarce"' resources 
are no more: since May cf this 
year commodity prices have 
plummetted 30 per cent and the 
price cf crude oil has fallen 
from tSffi-a-barrel a year ago to 
I $12 now — a decline which has 
: not only hart the oil producing 
I countries from Russia to Mex- 
ico and Norway but has also 
encouraged big corporations 
such as BP and Amoco to 
merge to squeeze their costs. 

N itself Russia is not a 
huge influence on the 
world economy As Gold- 
man Sachs notes in its 
Global Economic Strat- 
egy Weekly "no devel- 
oped country has extensive 
trading links with Russia, 
even in Europe(2). Russia 
accounts for only 0-5 per cent 
of the GDP of its principal 
western neighbour; Germany 
But the Russian crisis is not 
one of production, although 
goodness knows, the disloca- 
tion caused by the country 
having lost some 40 per cent of 
its production since 1990 is big 
enough- It is — as Goldman 
Sachs asserts — about the 
price which banks and finan- 
cial institutions w!XL put on 
risk . . . add the knock-on 
effects on their willingness to 
lend or even conduct business. 

The way it works has 
become plain during the last 
48 hours. One of the biggest 
banks exposed to the Moscow 
crisis is Credit Suisse First 
Boston (CSFB) — how many 


jobs in the City of London and 
Canary Wharf does it sup- 
port It has announced that 
Russia has wiped out half its 
profits so Ear this year; some 
$250 millions in value. The 
manager of George Soros's 
flagship Quantum Fund. Stan- 
ley Druckenmiller; acknowl- 
edged that it has lost $2 
billions in the Moscow implo- 
sion. Russian debts have been 
essentially been "marked 
down to zero.” 

This has consequences, 
albeit indirect In Latin Amer- 
ica, which was doing reason- 
ably well until this spring, 
Venezuela is suffering already 
as a result of the decline in 
energy prices. Its financial 
markets have been as bard hit 
as those of Asia. Venezuela’s 
mafn share index ha s tumbled 
59.65 per cent since the onset 
of problems in Thailand last 
June. Much more worrying is 
the impact on Brazil, Latin 
America’s giant There the 
government is involved in a 
daily battle to avoid devalua- 
tion, in the wake cf Russia’s 
catastrophe; share prices have 
fallen 35.5 per cent The big 
concern for many investors 
now will be that the Brazilian 
authorities wifi give up the 
1 fight allowing the currency to 
devalue, putting in danger the 
repayment of debt denomi- 
nated in pesos. There Is a view 
that if Brazil or Mexico were 
forced to devalue and China 
were to decide to let its cur- 
rency go too. the odds on 
worldwide recession would be 
significantly increased. 


At present growth in 
Europe and the United States 
is propping up the global econ- 
omy Confidence there has, 
until recent weeks, been high. 
It has beeri supported partly 
by strong stock exchanges in 
which many citizens hold 
their assets — if not in indi- 
vidual stocks and shares then 
in vehicles such as pension 
funds, life assurance polices, 
PEPs and in the United States. 
mutual toads. 


T he feelgood factor 
which has made 
this recovery one 
of the most pro- 
longed cyclical 
upswings since 
the Second World War has 
partly been fuelled by share 
markets. But in recent days 
stock markets have started to 
twitch. As they have become 
increasingly nervy profes- 
sional investors have been 
switching from equities to 
government bonds in an effort 
to protect themselves in a 
time of danger The American 
economy still looks robust. 
Orders for new goods have 
been increasing and compa- 
nies such as Dell — one erf the 
hi-tech firms on which Amer- 
ica’s new success has been , 
built — have shown them- 
selves capable of managing I 
their way through the Asian , 
problem and price deflation. 

But can this carry on? In : 
.Europe the engine of growth 
Is the German economy Ger- 
many is bound to be hurt by 
the heavy exposure of its I 


banking sector to Russian 
debt, guaranteed by Bonn. IT 
the federal government has to 
make good on these guaran- 
tees that would have major fis- 
cal consequences. But a higher 
budget deficit would pose 
other problems. Would it be 
allowed under the Maastricht 
terms? Again, however it is 
the secondary effects of global 
Implosion which are more 
important The realisation 
that (for the moment) the IMF 
and the United States are not 
picking up the bill in Moscow 
— as they did in Mexico in 
1994 and in Asia last year — 1 
has sent shock waves through 
all fin a nci al markets creating 1 
what bankers call a “credit 1 
crunch”, a tightening of credit 
conditions which makes bor- 
rowing more difficult It is this 
development which has the 
alarm bells ringing wildly As 
the strategists at NatWest 
noted this week: “If global 
credit conditions are getting 
toughen the chances of the 
current emerging market cri- 
sis simply petering out are 
even more remote than they 
already appear "(3) 

Lowering interest rates and 
flooding the troubled markets 
with government bills is the 
classic way in which govern- 
ments act to head off economic 
catastrophe: this was precisely 
what happened after the Octo- 
ber 1987 crash when steps were 
taken which prolonged the 
upswing in the economic cycle 
for a another couple of years. 
The Federal Reserve is more 
than aware of its responsibili- 


ties. In an interview with the 
Financial Times, the influen- 
tial president of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank noted: 
“A soundly functioning Ameri- 
can economy is so important 
to the world that what is good 
monetary policy for us is good 
monetary policy for the 
world" J4). That more than sng- 
1 gests that the American cen- 
tral bank is aware of its 
responsibilities. But it has oth- 
ers too. The chairman of the 
Federal Reserve, Alan 
Greenspan, fears that the 
recent strength of Wall Street 
is a bubble, that American 
stocks have became overval- 
ued relative to the country’s 
productive potential and that 
the bubble will eventually have 
to be burst It is how the Fed- 
eral Reserve handles this pol- 
icy dilemma which wifi be its 
greatest test On its wisdom 
-global economic health 
depends. 

Sources: (1) World Economic 
Outlook May 1998, IMF 
Washington; 

PubllcsUonsQIMFnrg; (2) 

Goldman Sachs, The Global 
Economic and Strategy Weekly, 
August 26 1996: (3) NmWest, 
Global Financial Markets. August 
26 1 99B; (4) Financial Times, 
August 27 1 998. page 3. 
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I N autumn's BBC docu- 
mentary, Living With 
The Enemy, Derek 
Draper gleefully shows the 
rtlwilhi gi nned former Chair- 
man ofWakefield Labour 
Party. Paul Dain ton, how 
New Labour operates — even 
introducing him to Peter. 
(Filming. yon will have gath- 
ered, was just prior to 
Dolly’s fall from grace.) In 
Mandelson’s office, reports 
the Sunday Tunes. Dain ton 
finds a photo showing him 
at KeQJngley colliery. “I was 
there that day,” says Paul, 
and asks if Peter remembers 
water falling down the shaft 
when be was in the miners' 
cage. Adding: “It weren't 
water, Peter.” The mystery 
liquid, however, remains 
unidentified, so it Calls to the 


says Paul when we calL ‘Tm 
sorry I can’t say more than 
that. I hate to do this to you. 
It’s in my contract with the 

BBC not to say anything — 
not that they've paid me a 
penny.” A response from a 
Kellingley source smacks of 

Mandelsonian wit: “No 
doubt, ifPaul could find his 
way here, our miners would 
be more than willing to 
relieve themselves over his 
head, if only to cool him 
down.” 


N EW Labour supporter 
Brian Bethell has 
written a gushingly 
obsequious letter to Down- 
ing Street's Alastair Camp- 
bell. “As you know,” he 
fawns, ”1 regard you as the 
real source of power in the 
Labour Party, a sort of 
beardless Rasputin behind 
Mr Blair’s Czar Nicholas. As 
a man with your well tuned 
antennae could not fail to 
notice,” he goes on to ob- 
serve, “the trouble makers 
are at It again.” Brian refers 
to complaints about the tele- 
phone ballot proposed for 
NEC elections. He approves 
of making voting easier for 
file electorate in principle, 
but thinks things haven't 
gone far enough. “This still 
places an unnecessary bur- 
den on electors: finding the 
phone, picking up the 
receiver, dialling the num- 
ber — all that before even 
speaking. I think Mr Blair 
should Just fill in the ballot 
papers for us all one quiet 
evening in Downing Street.” 
Mark Bennett, from Alas- 
tair’s office, responds with a 
suitably curt brush-off. 
"Alastair is on holiday at the 
moment,” (Diary sources, 
you recall, say the French 
Riviera), “and is likely to be 
extremely busy upon his 
return.” “But” he adds, 
tongue deftly in cheek, “I 
plan to brief him on your 
current thinking as soon as 
he walks through the door.” 


S elfridges, we 
learn, once employed 
specialist staff purely 
to sniff returned clothes to 
see if they had been worn. 
Customer services represen- 
tative Lisa Robinson, 
reveals new BBC1 docu- 
soap. The Shop, was em- 
ployed to sniff returned 
clothes, including under- 
wear and bikinis, to see if 
they had been worn. This is 
disgusting. It Is demeaning 
work and a revolting notion. 
Unable to find the words we 
call Diary friend Michael 
Winner, long since a liti- 
gious legend in his own 
underpants. “Yes, yes. It’s a 
very good Idea,” says 
Michael unexpectedly. ‘Tm 
sure a lot of people applied 
for the position. As silly as 
these things sound, stores 
are swindled out of millions 
of pounds a year which only 
has an impact on the cus- 
tomer in the end.” 


O SAMA bin Laden has 
suffered a lot of flak 
in the media of late, 
but Taki-George refuses to 

pass Judgment on his old 
friend in the current Specta- 
tor. Suffice it to say, “to 
some of us. all old Gstaad 
hands, he was simply Harry 
Laden, a polite if somewhat 
excitable Saudi, who always 
dressed impeccably and 
stood up when ladles 
entered the room.” 


T HE Diary is plagued 
with locust stories this 
week. A nress release 


■ week. A press release 
arrives from the Children of 

the Apocalypse cult con- 
cerning their procession 
proposals for the Notting 
Hill Carnival. Inexplicably , 
it says, the organising com- 
mittee has felled to show 
any enthusiasm for their 
Plan to release hundreds of 
thousands oflocusts from a 
flaming float. The Children 
are not expected to resubmit 
their plans for the 1999 car- 
nival as the “fiery, bloody 
and horrific” end of the 
world is due on November 
13 this year. . 



Row to spend £250,000 a year on 
a wild child - and make a profit 


W HEN Britain’s first 
prison for children 
opened last April, lots 
of strange comparisons were 
made between the cost of 
sending offenders there and 
elsewhere. For just half the 
price of a year at the Medway 
secure training centre, it was 
pointed out that you could 
send a 12-year-old to live in a 
luxury room at the Savoy, or 
pack 10 of them off to Eton. 
This was mathematically 
true, but rather meaningless, 
as there seems to me to he 
little point in sending a young 
offender to the Savoy, and 
even less danger of the Gov- 
ernment deciding to do so. 

Some £250,000 per child per 
year did sound like a fair 
amount of money, but these 
children did sound like they 
needed a fair amount of atten- 
tion. Inmates, or “trainees", 
at Medway are 12 to 14-year- 
olds who have exhausted the 
imaginatio n of the criminal 
justice system. These are pro- 
foundly troubled kids causing 
a spectacular amount erf trou- 
ble. If we co aid spend £250,000 
to turn their lives around in a 
year, this would presumably 
be money well spent 
There was. though, the 
problem that all this money 
was going to Group 4, the 
private firm making a profit 
from the prison. This was an 
uncomfortable thought hut 
one we should perhaps force 
ourselves to overlook if the 
Medway proves to be a suc- 
cess. Unfortunately, 80 per 
cent of youngsters locked up 
in the past have re-offended 
within 2 years — which can- 
not be described as a success. 


Aitkenhead 


; This is probably why Tony 
Blair, when in opposition, 
condemned the new child 
jails as "colleges for crime”, 
and condemned them. But 
once in power. Labour auth- 
orised their building. 

“Medway is not a prison,” a 
Home Office minis ter insisted 
back in ApriL Rather, it was a 
secure centre providing a 
••hi gh standard of individual 
education and training". This 
was a whole new concept in 
care and rehabilitation, he in- 
sisted. We should forget pre- 
vious recidivism rates, and 
watch as educated youngsters 
emerged from Medway, “to 
lead a law-abiding life". 

Last week, the head of edu- 
cation at Medway quit. Back 
in May. the head of care also 
quit The centre prefers to 
offer no explanations for 
these departures, but admits 
that another 20 training assis- 
tants have also resigned since 
the centre opened. Last 
month, a teacher resigned 
three hours after starting 
work. The children, she said, 
were “out of control. They 
absolutely ran riot assaulting 
staff on a daily basis. I was 
told 39 members or staff had 
been taken to hospital since 
April." 

In June. 30 police officers 
with body armour and dogs 
had to be called in to calm 
riots. They arrested a group 
of children who were trying 
to destroy the education 
building. 

The director has taken 
charge of education for now, 
and she wm doubtless do her 
best, but her professional 
background is not exactly 


ideaL She used to be a police- 
woman. With the best will in 
the world, it is hard to carry 
on believing in the educa- 
tional promise of Medway. 

Affairs at the centre are 
evidently not going to plan. 
Imprisoned at Medway are up 
to 40 angry, aggressive, dis- 
turbed children who would be 
hard enough to teach at the 
best of times, and particularly 
hostile to classes when 
they've been locked up 
together In jafl. It Is doubtful 
that they are delighted to be 
there — and in almost any 
other country in Europe, they 
would not The UN has criti- 
cised Britain for locking up 
children this young, and 
penal experts are united in 
their opinion that it was a 
very bad idea. 


T EACHING staff at Med- 
way receive 8 weeks 
tr aining - In the main 

they are young and enthusias- 
tic — but they have no experi- 
ence at all in teaching young 
offenders of this age in a resi- 
dential setting. They have 
been trained to provide a 
therapeutic approach — but 
this is not a therapeutic 
regime. Group 4's record in 
security could be described as 
questionable; its experience 
in education is a mystery. 

What one can say with con- 
fidence about Group 4, how- 
ever, is that it is a profit- 
making organisation with an 
interest in children going 
back to prison. It will also cut 
costs where it can. 

As a spokeswoman for the 
Howard league points out 
“Group 4 is not running Med- 


way because It cares about 
difficult children, but because 
it wants to make money out of 
them. Anyone with any integ- 
rity working with kids would 
not want to work for it” 

Group 4 have recently won 
the contract for the second 
secure training centre. It will 
be built in Northam ptonshir e 

— which is a little ironic, as it 
was from Northamptonshire 
that we heard this week about 
a different approach to young 
offending. The Northants Di- 
version Unit is a project 
which seconds staff from a 
wide range of agencies — the 
police, probation, youth ser- 
vices etc — to help young 
offenders on their second or 
third police caution. Rather 
than take them to court, they 
get them to meet and apolo- 
gise to their victims, and to 
tackle their family or drug 
prohlems. 

Each year, the unit devises 
diversion programmes for 
1.200 youngsters, at a cost of 
£720 pounds per case. Re-of- 
fending rates are 35 per cent 

— compared to an average of 
67 per cent To take them to 
court would cost £2,500; to 
send them to Medway for a 
year would cost 100 times that 
sum. This is a rather more 
useful comparison to draw 
than the cost of a year at the 
Savoy — and even without 
the benefit of an excellent 
education from Group 4. most 
of us should be able to work 
out which strategy is 
preferable. 

If Jack Straw really wants 
to do only “what works”, he 
will cancel the contracts and 
stop building any more. m 


ie reason the US and Britain top every Islamic terrorist’s list is to be found in the occupied territories 


Bloody Palestine 


Rescuing 

Russia 



U NFETTERED capital- 
ism has done what 
Stalin could never do: it 
has brought the West to foe 
brink of economic turmoil. Be- 
latedly, it is now recognised 
that t h e firumrial a nd p KIJHral 
crisis that is engulfing Russia 
is not just a problem for Boris 
Yeltsin but a threat to foe sta- 
bility of the entire global 
economy. 

In truth, this is a disaster 
thyt ha»t boon waiting to hap, 
.pen. It is perhaps not the time 

for those who have been warn- 


ing of the dangers of uncon- 
trolled capital and unbridled 
laissez-felre policies to say “we 
told you so”, but it is worth 
saying anyway. We told you 
so. 

'ffioserespanslbleforman-' 

aging foe worid economy are 
as as the French mili- 

tary strategists wfao believed 
that the Maginot Line was the 
answer to German aggrandise- 
ment and the British blimps 
who left Singapore at the 
mercy of the Japanese in 1942 
by pointing all the big guns out 
to sea. 

However, foe real issue at 
this juncture is not to appor- 
tion Mame for foe current pre- 
dicament, because we know 
who’s to blame. The real issue 
is to find ways of ameliorating 
the impact ofthe collapse and 
to learn the lessons of foe past 
year. 

Let’s start with same basics. 
The prevailing philosophy of 
the past quartercentury has 
been that there is no such 
thing as too much liberalisa- 
tion- Trade barriers, exchange 
controls, capital controls all 
had to be dismantled as 
quickly as possible. The state 
had to be diminished in size 
and downgraded in impor- 
tance. Interventionism in any 
guise was frowned upon. 

At first only right wing poli- 
ticians believed in the new 
dogma, but eventually politi- 
cans of the left — chastened by 
electoral defeat— started to 
recite the glo b alisation mantra 
as welL According to the new 
orthodoxy, there was nothing 
thaf could be dono to hold back 
the new global forces, even if 
parties of the left wanted to do 
so. Which, sad to say, not many 
efthexn did by the mid-1990s. 

From the standpoint of the 
new policy elite, there is really 
nothing to worry about In- 
deed. the IMF’s answer to the 
crisis in south-east Asia was to 
can for even more capital liber- 
alisation and impose economic 
-policies of such draconian aus- 
terity that around 100 million 
^people will be below foe pov- 
erty line by the end of this 
year.' 

Now it is Russia’s turn for 
the same medicine. Theo Wai- 
gri, Germany's finance minis- 
ter, says It Is op to Russia to 
sort out its own problems the 
IMF’s approach is that hailing 
out Moscow is simply throw- 
ing good money after bad. 


Julian Borger 


I N JUST over eight 
months’ time another 
explosion is primed to go 
off in the Middle East. Clear 
warnings have been issued 
giving the precise time and 
place, but so far very little is 
being done to prevent it. The 
West's current policy is to 
hope it doesn’t go off with 
too much of a hang - 
The bomb in question is 
the declaration of a Palestin- 
ian state planned for May 4, 
1999. Yasser Arafet insists 
that — barring a miraculous 
turnaround in the state of 
Israeli-Palestinian relations 
— such a state will come 
into being in Gaza and the 
West Bank, with its capital 

in Jerusalem. 

The target date marks the 
expiry of the transitional 
period laid down in the Oslo 
peace accords. After that 
date. Arafat argues, Oslo 
rules cease to apply and the 
Palestinian people will be 

free to pursue self- 

determination. 

The Palestinian state is Is- 
rael’s unborn twin. The 
thinking be hin d peace 
efforts stretching from the 
UN’s 1947 partition plan to | 


the 1993 Oslo" accords is that 
I both siblings must rintiw a 
separate existence in order 
for a lasting peace to settle 
on the Middle East 

In practice, Palestine will 
probably be bom in confu- 
sion. Mr Arafel’s Palestin- 
ian Authority currently has 
full control over only two- 
, thirds of the slender Gaza 
i Strip and 3 per cent of the 
West Bank. In these tiny 
enclaves,' flags will be 
raised, honour guards will 
march up and down, stamps 
will be Issued. 

But the lightly-armed Pal- 
estinian police force (num- 
bering 30,000 or 40,000 de- 
pending on whose figures 
you believe) will be in no 
position to wrest control of 
the rest of the occupied ter- 
ritories in the face of resis- 
tance of Israel’s formidable 
army. 

If Blnyamin Netanyahu’s 
right-wing coalition is still 
in power, it will be tempted 
to annex the lion’s share of 
the occupied territories, in 
response to the inevitable 
cries for help from the 
settlers. 

Past experience suggests 
Netanyahu would exploit 
Oslo’s demise by channel- 
ling even more funds to the 


settlers and sealing the Pal- 
estinians up Inside their 
Banfustan-ctyle enclaves. In 
areas currently under Joint 
IsraeUrPalesOnian control, 
clashes would be virtually 
inevitable. 

Whichever way it plays 
out. a unilateral declaration 
of statehood is likely to 


A unilateral 
declaration of 
statehood is likely to 
cause blood to flow 


cause blood to flow, most of 
it Palestinian. The rest of 
the world would then be pre- 
sented with the problem of 
recognition. The hope com- 
monly expressed by US and 
British diplomats is that 
Arafet can be bullied into 
putting off his declaration, 
sparing them the quandary 
of a decision, next May. 

That hope is not entirely 
groundless. Palestinian off- 
icials say that Arafet would 
willingly defer statehood if 
there were signs of serious 
progress in handing over the 
West Bank In accordance 


with Oslo, and some hope of 
compromise over the 
outstanding issues — the 
fete of Jerusalem, the Palee- 
tinian refugees and the Jew- 
ish settlements. Failing such 
a drawaHc turnar o und. -Am. 
fat would have little hope 
but to make good on his 
pledge. 

But the drift of current 
events is not encouraging. 
Even if there is formal 
agreement in the next few 
days over troop with- 
drawals, their iraplpiriCTi fa. 
tkra will no doubt be a 
drawn-out and painful af- 
fair. Meanwhile the acceler- 
ating spread of West Bank 
se tt leme n ts, spurred on by 
government subsidies, 
makes a final territorial 
agreement increasingly 
unlikely. 

Public opinion surveys 
consistently show a major- 
ity of Israelis would will- 
ingly cede Gaza and the 
West Bank, even witness the 
creation of a Palestinian * 
state. Ip r etur n for a stable i 
peace. 

But few want to watch Pel- ; 
low Jews forcibly removed 
from their homes to make 
way for such a state. A via- 
ble Palestine gets further 
a wa y with each new settler | 


Mr Waigel needs to think 

borne. Probably over half ag»tn Quite obviously, there 
the 160,000 Jewish settlers are no easy solutions to the 


are in the occ up ied territo- Russian problem, but the very 
ries simply because they are least the West should do Is put 


cheaper than Israel. They 
would probably move if 
compensated. The rest are 


together a multthfllioa dollar 
rescue package to underpin 
foe rouble. This is what the 


led by a hardcore of right- I United Stales did for Mexico 


wing ideologues. 

This motley group is pin- 
ning Israel down in the ter- 
ritories against the national 
wifi, and — through the de- 
ployment of its extremely 
effective lobby — Israel in 
turn has tied Washington’s 
hands in the pursuit of a 
balanced Middle East policy. 

This Is the real tall wag- 
ging the White House dog, 
with hugely damaging con- 
sequences for the US and its 
allies. It is a primary reason 
why the US awJ Britain are 
at the top of every Islamic 
terrorist’s list of targets. 

If the Oslo agreements are 
to survive another year, 
they need a show of muscu- 
lar international support 
now to counteract the influ- 


after the peso crisis in 19 95. 

and Germany should organise 

foe same sort of whip round 
for Russia. 


O VER the medium term, 
foe West needs to con- 
sider a Marshall Plan 
for Russia, some thing that 

should have been put in place 
at the very start of the 1990s in 
order to smooth foe transition 

from a command economy. 
The aid to Russia has been too 

little, too late: bade m the late 
1940s the Marshall Plan was 
worth 2 per cent of American 

GDP per year for four years; a 

staggeringly generous gift to 
western Europe that will prob- 
ably never be repeated. 

Interestingly, it is now being 
tacitly recognised that some of 


enceof tte settlero. even tf the policy prescriptionT 

foUfcsi upon the Rusrims were 


the threat of sanctions 
against the Netanyahu gov- 
ernment The alternative is 
the premature and bloody 
delivery of a half-formed 
Palestine next May. 


perhaps not that wise. The Fi- 
nancial Times yesterday sug- 
gested that the only altera? 
tarc to the hyperinflation 




uy a m unpmg rou- 
ble was to “dam on exchange 


1 . I 


I controls'*- George Soros, the 
speculator who has lost JE2 
1 billion in Russia, has called for 
a currency board, under which 
the rouble would be pegged to 
another currency — almost 
certainly the dollar — and 
then be obliged to keep it 
steady by importing America's 
monetary policy. 

More pain for the long-suf- 
fering Russian public seems al- 
most Inevitable, but the dan- 
ger is erf driving the country 
into the arms of a strong man 
offering quick-fix solutions. 
Russia is. after all still a nu- 
clear power of considerable 
importance. 

Over the longer term, it 
would be of immeasurable help 
if Brussels set a timetable for 
Russia's entry into the Euro- 
pean Union. The obsession 
with the single currency has 
meant that European policy- 
makers have not moved 
quickly enough to expand the 
EU to the East 

Russia is. however, only a 
symptom of a deeper malaise. 
It is now 54 years since the 
Bretton Woods conference laid 
the foundations for the post- 
war international system, put- 
ting in place a system of fixed 
exchange rates and creating 
the IMF, the World Bonk and 
the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade. 

What is called for now is a 
new Bretton Woods to rethink 
‘ from first principles the way 
in which the global economy is 
managed. Over the past few 
years, there have been confer- 
ences to deal with the global 
environment, campaigns to 
tackle developing country 
debt, meetings ofthe Group of 
Seven nations to consider the 
proper response to financial 
crises in Latin America and 
Asia. But never has there been 
any attempt to consider all 
these problems as part of a 
global whole, as part erf one big 
problem. 

The new Bretton Woods 
would not consider protecting 
the global ecosphere as a di- 





The danger is of 
driving the country 
into the arms of a 
quick-fix strong man 


version from the real business 
at hand; nor would it downplay 
the vital need to help the poor- 
est nations to free themselves 
from their crippling debts. In- 
stead, these problems would be 
central to restoring sanity toa 
system that increasingly ap- 
pears to be spiralling out of 

controL 

In practical terms, this 
would mean the global elite 
swallowing large dollops or 
humble pie. They would have 
to admit that the now reviled 
Keynesian system of global 
management swept away in 
foe 1970s had some strengths, 
and that making life easier for 
speculators has not necessar- 
ily been advantageous for 
growth, jobs and equity. 

The crisis in Russia is the 
logical conclusion to the mis- 
guided policies ofthe past 20 
years. To that extent, it is a 
crisis of liberalism. But it is 
Ateo a ensis for progresNlvism. 
Arties of the centre-left are 
S5l£LS D ! wr ? cross much or 

foe W 'eet, but they have bought 
heavily into the new ortho- 
jPTiThey need to understand 
that the imperative now is for 
iwucies that prevent deflation, 
that tax foreign exchange spec- 
ulation and that force banks to 
j*oose between befog retail in- 
stitutions and investment fo- 
sututions. They need to under- 
stand that the only real 
aefenre against the perils of 
^totalisation is the power of 

,7^ Stale ’ Anri the y n«d to 
understand it now, before it is 
too late. 
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Russia in crisis 


In the villages only 100 miles 
north of Moscow, where 
factories and farms are closed, 
people show no interest in the 
country’s deep political turmoil 



Despite the 
worldwide 
impact of 
Russia’s 
problems, 
many of its 
people have 
something 
more 

immediately 
pressing on 
their minds - 
the potato 
crop 


AT THE 
SHARP END/ 

Despair in the 
countryside 


Tom Wti Rehouse 
m Moscow 


V LADIMIR Panov, a 
shoe seller from Bar- 
naul, not for from 
Russia’s Chinese 
border, looked at his 
pregnant wife and summoned 
the last dregs of optimism 
from his soul 

“If the climate continues to 
get warmer we will probably 
be able to make it through the 
winter.” 

It had been a long and prob- 
ably futile trip. The chance of 
re-selling at a profit in Bar- 
naul the shoes he bought in 
Moscow are slim. His six 
year-old daughter, who starts 
school next month, needs new 
clothes and hooks. As he wait- 
ed for the flight home, frustra- 
tion mounted. 

"This is all in vain. Prices 
are rising so l have to raise 
my prices, but then no one 
will buy. I think Hi move into 
bread. People always need 
bread.” 

His wife smiled apologeti- 
cally. "The baby is due in Oc- 
tober,” she said. The chance 
of recouping their £180 return 



The last ditch for rural Russia . . . but rainfall has led to 
unsatisfactory potato crops photograph: mkolaiiqnaiiaev 


flights to Moscow was fading 
with every hour as the rouble 
continued its foil. But at least 
they could find seats in the 
usually packed waiting area 
of Moscow’s central transit 
station. 

Provincial traders from all 
over Russia normally swell 
the capital every day. But the 
rouble crisis is keeping them 
at home. Until prices settle* it 
is better to hold on to goods, 
rather than buy and sell. 

Living standards in the 
provinces are much lower 
than in Moscow and St Peters- 
burg. Those who have sur- 
vived the last 10 years of up- 
heaval have had to improvise 
— intensively cultivating 
their garden plots, bartering 


produce, with family and 
friends, and if they have 
money, travel li ng to Moscow 
to bring back goods for sale. 

As three men found to their 
dismay on Wednesday, even 
bank robbery is no longer a 
reliable escape from poverty. 
After breaking in to Vimpel 
Bank in central Moscow on 
Tuesday night, they found 
only 13,000 roubles (about 
£120). By the time they oould 
change the roubles into dol- 
lars, they had already lost 
half their value. With a cur- 
rency in terminal decline, 
prospects for bank robbers do 
not look good. 

* But voluntary exile In the 
provinces is also an increas- 
ingly precarious option. This 


summer’s large rainfall in 
several regions has devas- 
tated the private potato crops 
on which Russia’s disenfran- 
chised masses rely. Supplies 
will not last the winter. 

In villages only 100 miles 
north of Moscow, where the 
factories and farms are 
closed, people show no inter- 
est in the country’s deep polit- 
ical turmoil. Flew television 
sets work, and there are more 
pressing concerns — 
potatoes. 

Russia's provincial poor 
have not yet suffered directly 
from devaluation because 
they have no savings and do 
not buy imported food prod- 
ucts. But their turn will come 
as Infla tion grips the whole 
economy. Until tee rouble cri- 
sis the millions who do not 
regularly get paid wages or 
pensions have at Least been 
able to hope for reimburse- 
ment But now, even if that 
money comes, it will have 
halved in value. It could 
prove worthless. 

Alexander Lebed, one of the 
favourites to succeed Presi- 
dent Yeltsin, has officially 
limited price rises to 10 per 
cent in the Krasnoyarsk 
region he governs. Price con- 
trols may have he to be intro- 
duced in the rest of Russia if 
social turmoil is to be kept 
under control, 

“We need a coup," said Mr 
Panov. “Something has to 
change because this is not 
s urviva l” 


Shockwaves hit global markets 


AT HOME/ Britain will not be 
immune from the economic turmoil 


Mark Atkinson 
and Larry EIBott 


A T THE height of the 
Munich crisis in 1938, 
Neville Chamberlain 
said Czechoslovakia was "a 
far-away country of which we 
know little’'. Consumers In 
Britain today may feel the 
same about Russia. Kit just 
as a year after Munich the 
world was at war, so the im- 
pact of Russia’s deepening fi- 
nancial and economic crisis 
could quickly be felt in the 
hitherto Insulated West. 

Such is the level of integra- 
tion in tee global economy 
that no country — not even 
the mighty United States — is 
immune from the fallout 
Britain wil be affected in 
two ways — both directly 


through its trade links with 
Russia and the rest of the 
world and indirectly, via the 
financial markets. 

With £ 1.2 billion worth of 
exports going to Russia from 
Britain last year and 
£1.5 billion of imports coming 
the other way, the trade links 
are relatively trivial. But the 
Russian turbulence comes cm 
top of the drop In British ex- 
ports due to the strength of 
the pound and the Asian eco- 
nomic crisis, which have sent 
manufacturing industry into 
recession. 

Before Russia, economists 
were downgrading their 
global economic growth fore- 
casts and they may need to 
slash them further. 

The country expected to 
suffer most is Germany, 
whose banks are estimated to 


have £18.5 billion worth of 
outstanding loans in Russia, 
few of which may now be 
repaid. 

If German banks* profits 
are hit, they may tighten 
credit conditions, which 
could affect economic growth. 
The European Commission 
has refused to accept that the 
Russian crisis will slow an ex- 
pected upturn in European 
Union growth, but many 
economists say it is being 
complacent 

If the European economy 
suffers from tee Russian cri- 
sis. it is a good bet that Brit- 
ain will too. given that 
Europe represents Britain’s 
largest export market 

Apart from the impact on 
the “real economies” of 
Europe, Britain and the rest 
of the world, Russia’s eco- 
nomic turmoil is sending 
shockwaves around global fi- 
nancial markets. In the wake 
of the Asian financial crisis. 
Investors are bailing out of 


any country seen as remotely 
risky, sending currencies and 
stock markets plunging. 

Financial contagion is 
spreading to Wall Street and 
Its closely linked neighbour 
London. Stock markets in 
both fell sharply yesterday. 

With British consumers 
holding relatively few shares, 
tlie negative impact of falling 
equity prices on their wealth 
will be limited. 

Bat share ownership in the 
US Is more widespread. Con- 
sumer spending, the main- 
stay of the US economy, is 
likely to retrench, which in a 
global economy win reverber- 
ate around the world. 

The real fear is that the 
West could be In for a repeat 
of the Great Depression of the 
1930s, when a collapse in busi- 
ness and consumer confi- 
dence led to a reduction in 
spending, followed by higher 
unemployment and a sharp 
faff in industrial output and 
investment 


Economic anarchy risks new brain drain 


EMIGRATION/ The best minds 
are likely to seek better rewards 


AtezBrammer 
Financial Editor 


A MONG the most serious 
problems feced by Rus- 
sia since Mikhael Gor- 
bachev opened the doors to 
the rest of the world at the 
start of the decade has been a 
massive brain drain to the 
West. _ 

The first choice of many of 
Russia’s top scientists and in- 
tellectuals has been the 
United States. There rocket 
engineers have found berths 
at Nasa in much the same 
way as German scientists 


were airlifted to the US after 
the second world war. 

But after Israel objected to 
the number of well-qualified 
Jewish-Russian doctors, sci- 
entists, engineers and intel- 
lectuals who had decided to 
make their homes in New 
York, numbers entering the 
US were restricted so that 
more wo old go to Israel 
instead. 

The resulting emigration to 
Israel — more than 500,000 
people this decade — was one 
of the keys to the transforma- 
tion of Israel from agricul- 
tural to hi'tecb economy In 
the 1990s. 


The Russian arrivals have 
enhanced almost every aspect 
of scientific life in Israel, 
helping to transform It into 
one of the world’s leading cen- 
tres of technology. It is there 
that increasingly powerful 
semi -conductors and micro-el- 
ements for new hand-held 
computers have been 
developed. 

Many of those who arrived 
lacked the entrepreneurial 
skills to turn their science 
Into new products. However, 
through the use of incubator 
schemes and research centres 
such as the Weitzman Insti- 
tute. Russian engineers have 
been nurtured into business- 
men with the help of legal and 
accounting mentors. Ger- 
many has also been a popular 
destination for emigrating 


Russians, albeit on a smaller 
scale. 

Some of the Russian 
arrivals have already become 
m ulti- mill i nnH jn jg as a result 
of the know-how they have 
brought 

The export of so much 
brain-power has meant tee 
effective denudation of invest- 
ment made by the old Com- 
munist regime in science and 
medi c al in fr a str ucture and an 
advanced space programme 
which could compete with tee 
US. 

The risk of the current an- 
archic economic situation in 
Russia is that it will lead to 
another exodus of the best 
minds to countries where 
they can reap the reward for 
their skills and enjoy a better 
life. 



For Moscovites with dollars the party may go on a little longer photograph: gefouxmog 
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In the provinces, with money short, people must cultivate land intensively and barter produce photograph mcouu ignatiev 
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Infant intelligence 
‘depends on formula’ 


THE LANCET medical journal today reports that babies may 
suffer impairpri In telligenc e if fed infant formula that lacks a 
particular ingredient found in breast milk. 

Long-chain polyunsaturated fatty acids, or LCPUFA, have 
un ti l recently been omitted from formula preparations, it hav- 
ing been assumed babies could synthesise their own. 

Res ea rchers at Dundee university in Scotland, tested 44 
in fan ts, giving one half formula and other half formula supple- 
mented with fatty acids, from birth to four months. At 10 
months their thinking ability was tested, and those with supple- 
ment scored significantly higher. 


Corporate sponsorship and chequebook journalism will help pay Cambridge degree cour se costs 

Dyslexic 
boy in line 
for windfall 


r 




Rory Carroll 


One light and smoker was out 


A NO SMOKING Qnn sacked a supervisor for allegedly lighting 

up In his car after work. 

Paikside flexible Packaging in Leeds — which supplies wrap- 
ping materials to the UK tobacco market — videoed a flash oflight 

in John Dixmi’s car. Nine weeks later it showed him the video and 

said the “most reasonable conclusion” was a cigaret te. *T m 

gut ted it’s all so petty," said Mr Dixon, age 54 of Outwood near 

Wakefield , who has worked for the firm for ll years. 

He is a smoker but denies lighting up and is going to an 
Industrial tribunal, with the support of the Graphical Paper and 
Media Union. The union said: “Even if it did happen as alleged, it 
in gniwg over the top tn sack him." The Dim would not co m , merit 


T HE 15-yeax-old dys- 
lexic boy who lost a 
court battle to force 
his co uncil to flmd his . 
place at Cambridge Universi- 
ty is set to reap a windfall 
from taxpayers, chequebook 
journalism and corporate 
sponsorship. 

Fears that Alexander Fa- 
ludy would be denied the 
chance to develop his .phe- 
nomenal IQ have evaporated 
after this week's widely publi- 
cised High Court defeat 
His schoolteacher parents, 
Andrew and Tanya, said they 
could not afford fee costs erf 
his tuition and special equip- 
ment to read and write, foal- 
ling condemnation of Ports- 
mouth city council fbr Its 
refusal to top up Alexander’s 
university grant. 

Yesterday it emerged that, a 
British company has con- 
tacted the family to offer help 
for the first year of his his- 
tory of art and theology 
degree course, estimated to 
cost between £5,000 and 
£ 10 , 000 . 

The family declined to give 
Interviews because it had 
agreed to give an exclusive to 
a newspaper for a sum be- 
lieved to be around £10,000. 

In a further twist, allega- 
tions were made feat they 
had wasted taxpayers’ money 
in their unsuccessful court 
action, which was said to be 
unnecessary and doomed. 

When approached by fee 
Faludys last February, the 
council offered financial help 


Vegan hunger strike in jail 

AN INMATE cfBulllngdon prison in Oxfordshire today enters 
the third day of a hunger strike to obtain a vegan diet free cf any 


genetically modified food. 

Ben Thompson, aged 25, is serving three months fbr his part in 
protests against a farm breeding cats fbr vivisection. 

The Genetic Engineering Network, which is supporting him, 
said; “Whilst diets based on religious and ethical beliefs are fully 
recognised within prison, options free or genetically modified 
organisms are not This inadequacy must be addressed.” 


On-your-bike scheme 


A SCHEME was launched yesterday at Westortsuper-Mare in 
Somerset to loan bicycles to young people on the Wdfare to Work 
schane. 

The machines are unclaimed stolen property given by police, 
maintenance wfllbe dime by college students, and a a localfirm is 
providing storage and administration. 

Chris Jones, of fee Employment Service, said it hoped to extend 
fee qrHpmg, which was aimed at people in rural areas who had 
transport difficulties. He said: "ft is not a question cf ‘get on your 
bike’ and go and look. We are saying: ‘Get on the bike so that yon 
can get to the opportunity we have found for you*.” 


worth up to' £15,000 from the 
Students' Awards system, a 
central government fund ad- 
ministered by fee council. 

But the Falodys, to fee mys- 
tification of fee de- 

cided r ' to apply and instead 
took legal action over its 
refusal to dip Into a separate 
fund for schoolchildren wife 

special educational needs. 

Mr Justice Tucker this 
week dismissed the action 
and refused leave to appeal. 

The National Bureau for 
Students with Disabilities 
said: “The High Court deci- 
sion was foreseeable since Al- 
exander's case was based on a 
deep misunderstanding of 
which grants disabled stu- 
dents can access.” The case 

had SOWH needless rnnftisinn 

and doubt among disabled 
people about grants. 

The council said it had 
spent around £10,000 fighting 
fee case and lost hundreds of 
working hours from its edu- 
cation department The Fta- 
ludys’ legal aid was estimated 
at around £7.000. 

The council has again of- 
fered help from fee Students’ 
Awards system, which the 
family is believed to be pre- 
pared to accept 

The Labour-controlled 
council is furious over the af- 
fair. which despite vindica- 
tion in court left it branded 
“spiteful and bureaucratic" 
In a Daily Mall editorial, 
which presented the affair as 
a leftwing council’s revenge 
against parents who sent 
their son to a private school. 

Alexander has been hailed 
as a genus since the age of 






Schc 


Alexander Faludy, aged 15, can study art history and theology atPeterhoose, Cambridge 
thro* nrhon ho rorited verba- 1 an analysis of Othello and at 1 He learned from books j 


PHOTOGRAPH: FRANK BARON 


three, when he recited verba- an analysis of Othello and at 
tim fee story of Thomas the nine he became the youngest 


Tank Engine, which he had 
just heard an tape. At five he 
analysed Tolkien's Lord of 
the Rings, at eight he dictated 


mrw» he became the youngest taped for him by the Royal 
person to pass GCSE English. National Institute for the 


At seven his IQ measured 152. 
Earlier feig year it was found 
to be off the normal scale. 


mind, and dictated analyses 
to his father. 

Cambridge accepted him as 


an undergraduate at Peter- 
house after he dictated essays 
an the rationalist argument 
for God’s existence and the in- 
fluence of classicism on the 
architect Andrea Palladio. 



Gadafy ‘will hand over’ 
Lockerbie suspects 


Rtehard Norton-Taqrlor 


T HE Libyan, leads:. Colo- 
nel Muammar Gadafy, 
said last night he had no 
objections to banding over 
two suspects in the 1988 Lock- 
erbie bombing for trial in fee 
Netherlands, but he de- 
manded assurances there 
were no “tricks" In fee Anglo- 
American proposaL 
Asked in a live CNN televi- 
sion interview from Tripoli 
whether he thoug ht fee Neth- 
erlands was a suitable 
country for a trial, and if be 
had no objection to fee two 
Libyans being tried by Scot- 
tish judges, he replied in 
English: "Exactly”. Libya has 
previously insisted on an in- 
ternational panel of judges. 

' Asked whether he believed 
the men would be found 
guilty, he said feat was a mat- 
ter for fee court But he in- 
sisted that sanctions a gains t 
Libya must be lifted immedi- 
ately a final agreement on fee 
trial procedures was reached. 


The Libyan leader said he 
had agreed for years that the 
men — Abdel Basset Ali Mo* 
hamed atMegrahi and Laznen 
Khalifa Fhimah — - could be 
tried in a third country. But 
asked if more discussions 
were needed wife the United 
States and British govern- 
ments before they were 
handed over, he said: “Of 
course Libya is ready to talk 
directly ... more details must 
be clear.” 

He also spoke repeatedly cf 
possible ‘“tricks” by Britain, 
the US and the UN security 
council, and the need to talk 
about “procedures” and 
“guarantees”. He said he was 
not sure "America and fee 
UK have good intentions to 
solve this problem". 

Earlier, Foreign Secretary 
Robin Cook called for an un- 
equivocal commitment from 
Libya to fee Anglo-American 

plan, which was not negotiable. 

Britain and the US have agreed 
to UN ggiytvwc against Libya 
being suspended as soon as fee 
mm are hand ed over. 


But Alistair Duff, a Scottish 
lawyer for fee two men, said 
it was would take at least a 
year to prepare a trial He 
said they had not agreed to 
leave Libya. ‘7 know they 
have not” he said. 

Ibrahim LegwelL. the sus- 
pects’ Libyan lawyer, was 
yesterday quoted in the Cairo 
newspaper Al-Ahram Weekly, 
saying: “Although Libyan 
official^ may wish to deal 
with the matter with greater 
flexibility, it is the defence 
team alone that can decide 
whether to accept fee pro- 
posal or not” 

He said fee defence team 
would insist on procedures to 
ensure the suspects' safety be- 
fore and after trial, and to 
limit access “to spare them 
any pressure by American or 

British intelligence.” 

Jim Swire, spokesman for 
the campaigning group UK 
Families of Flight 103, said 
yesterday: "The general mes- 
sage is undoubtedly that this 
trial is going to take place . . . 
in the first half of next year.” 
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Eco-wanior Mathew in the tree house where he has been for four months.- Bis local education authority has threatened action over his troanting photographs: martin goowin 

School clouds eco-warrior’s idyll 


Council threats against mother 
of 1 1 -year-old boy who has fled 
lessons to care for environment 


Sarah Halt 


A COUNCIL yesterday 
threatened to take 
the mother of an 11 - 
yearokl boy to court 
for allowing to 
spend the last four months in 
a tree house instead of at 
schooL 
Kingston council in Surrey 
said it would consider taking 
legal action against Lorraine 
Morris-Steward if die foiled 
to agree to it educating 
Mathew by the time term 
began jpextRantb, _ 

The threat cpme 'the day 
after the High. Court' granted 
the youngster the right to 
stay in his tree house for a 
further five weeks In an at- 
tempt to prevent developers 
demolishing an ancient copse 
in Epsom. 


Yesterday, as the boy 
played on his new-found ce- 
lebrity status by abseiling 
from his tree house for the 
media, Kingston council «»frt 
j the youngster bad had learn- 
ing difficulties for a number 
of years. - 

Mathew — also known as 
General Survival — bad not 
attended scbool for three 
years and, from April 1997, 
had been placed with a pri- 
vate tutor in small groups at a 
special learning centre. 

Since May 8 he had foiled to 
attend after he and his 
mother — also., known as 
Earth.' Goddess — swapped 
their home on a Kingston 
council estate for the tree 
house and a sguat in Epsom. 

A- council spokesman said 
the couple’s move — 
prompted by Mathew’s eco- 
logical fervour — had made it 



Mathew receives help with Ms reading from Nigel Veal 


difficult to track down Ms 
Morris-Steward and .Question 
her about her son's absence, 
but it was committed to edu- 
cating Mathew and had ap- 
proached three special 
schools outside the borough, 
one of which the fondly had 
rejected. 

He added: “Well be in 


touch to ensure educational 
provisions are in place for the 
beginning of next term' and 
that the home e n viro nm ent is 
appropriate to support this. 

“If the situation cannot be 
satisfactorily resolved, the 
council may have to .consider 
an education supervision 
order which would give legal 


backing to a specific package 
of educational provisions for 
Mathew." 

the mother, who has not 
worked for the last 15 years 
and who lives on donations 
and benefits, said: "Mathew's 
never got on in the classroom 
and I don’t think he'll be able 
to now. He found it very hard 
to sit in a class and concen- 
trate. He felt he was different 
from the other children be- 
cause he couldn’t read and 
that made him upset — 
whereas here, on site, he 
never feels any different” 

She said she taught her son 
imrtht each evening. In addi- 
tion, one of Epsom’s resi- 
dents, an "En glish graduate 
sympathetic to their cause, 
spent around two hours each 
day teaching him to read. 

Nigel Veal, aged 37, a corpo- 
rate enmmnw i rations execu- 
tive with a financial services 
company in Dorking, Surrey, 
has been reading the young- 
ster Discovering Trees, and 
North American Red Indians 
to develop his ecological 
interests. 


But he admitted the books, 
for 10 to 12 -year-olds, were too 
difficult for the 11-year-old 
who could only write his 
name when Mr Veal began 
his tutoring five weeks ago. 

“It's a shame he’s not going 
to school but I think if s an 
unavoidable situation,” said 
Mr Veal. “It would also have 
been a shame had he been de- 
nied the opportunity to do 
this work for the environ- 
ment he so clearly believes 
in.” 

The veteran of ecological 
protests in Kingston and at 
Crystal Palace, south London, 
said: *Tm much better saving 
the trees here than being on a 
council estate. Life there was 
rubbish. There were loads of 
fights and needles all around. 
Here I feel I’m learning 
more.” 

He added: “Every day. I go 
into the tree house and tidy 
up, go round the ground tidy- 
ing up rubbish, check the tun- 
nels and all that And Nigel 
teaches me every day. I’ve 
learned more from him t h an I 
ever did at school." 
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set on race 
in adoption 
guidelines 


David Brtndls, Social 
Services Correspondent 


C HILDREN must not 
be left to languish in 
local authority care 
purely because no 
family of the same race comes 
forward to adopt them, coun- 
cils are today told. 

The new government guide- 
lines on adoption are billed as 
a tough response to "mis- 
guided practices” and unjus- 
tified restrictions on adoptive 
parents on grounds of colour, 
culture or health. 

As well as warning against 
too great a focus on race, the 
guidelines say there should 
be no blanket restrictions on 
the age of adopters or on 
allowing smokers to adopt. 

However, they fall well 
short of the kind of harsh 
crackdown on political cor- 
rectness in adoption practice 
that Paul Boateng, the junior 
health minister responsible, 
had foreshadowed. 

Social services directors 
and adoption agencies, wel- 
coming the new framework as 
reasonable, say it will make 
little difference to practice in 
most parts of the country. 

Moira Gibb, who chairs the 
children and fomilies commit- 
tee of the Association of Direc- 
tors of Social Services, said 
her concern was that “it may 
encourage people to think 
adoption will be easier.” 

The revised guidelines fol- 
low a series of cases of people 
rejected as adopters because 
they have reportedly been 
considered the wrong colour, 
insufficiently conscious of 
racial issues, or even too fat 
At the same time, some 
councils have been found to 
make relatively little use of 
adoption. Almost 2£00 chil- 
dren are adopted in England 
each year, about 140 of whom 
are less than a year old. 

Mr Boateng said last night 
that the fresh guidance would 
“redefine the practice of adop- 
tion as an important and 
beneficial option in the care 
of children" with the aim of 
returning it to the main- 
stream of children's services. 

“For too long, adoption has 
been regarded as the last and 
least acceptable option." 
Some councils stfll refused to 
place children for adoption 
because the prospective 
parents were over 40. the 
wrong colour or smokers, or 


because It was hoped to 
reunite the natural family at 
all costs. This showed a fun- 
damental failure id under- 
stand the nature of adoption 
and its advantages for a child 
unable to live with his or her 
own family. 

The guidance would take 
Immediate effect, Mr Boateng 
said. Councillors would be ex- 
pected to receive regular 
reports on its implementation 
and on children awaiting 
adoption. 

.While the guidelines en- 
dorse adoption as “a unique 
opportunity for a fresh start”, 
they leave councils much 
room for discretion in indi- 
vidual cases. 

No timescale is set for 
social workers to consider 
adoption when they are focus- 
ing on returning a child to its 
natural parents. Race is en- 

Age ‘should not 
be an automatic 
barrier’ for 
applicants 

dorsed as a “principal” issue 
in choosing adopters. 

After “agreed and realistic" 
time limits, however, the 
search for same-race adopters 
should be ended. 

Reasons for rejecting pro- 
spective adopters must be 
sound and defensible, the 
guidance says. With people 
now having children later in 
life, age should not be an 
automatic barrier. 

Councils must not refuse to 
assess people who wish to 
adopt from overseas, the guid- 
ance states, although they 
should be “aware of both the 
nature and effects of inter- 
country adoption". 

Ms Gibb called the guide- 
lines sensible and balanced. 
Recent surveys showed that 
between 24 and 53 per cent of 
ethnic minority children 
adopted had not gone to same- 
race parents. 

Felicity Collier, director of 
British Agencies for Adoption 
and Fostering, said a same- 
race adoption was in general 
the ideal "For a child, it can 
be terribly important that the 
person who brings you up. 
takes you to school and walks 
down the street with you ac- 
tually looks like you." 


French seize Roddick products 



two together and come up 
with five." 

The products are made 
using seed oil from industrial- 
grade hemp, a member of the 
cannab is plant family, which 
contains negligible amounts 
of tetrahydroca n n a binol.' ox 
THC, the mindaltering com- 
ponent of marijuana. 

The Body Shop said the 
range did not promote drug 
use — the aim was in feet 
quite the opposite. By being 
the first retailer to bring 
hemp to the high street, it 
hoped to start educating con- 
sumers about the difference 
between industrial grade 
hemp and marijuana. 

“Its ridiculous that indus- 
trial grade hemp should be 
tarnished by its sister plant,” 
a spokeswoman said. 

“It is a wonderfully versa- 
tile crop, ecologically sound 
with an extensive history — 
the first drafts of the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Indepen- 
dence were written on hemp 
paper — and one of the best 
natural moisturizers in the 
world." 

France was unusual in 
allowing the cultivation of in- 
; dus trial grade hemp, and the 
| oil used in the Body Shop’s 
new range came from French 
| hemp, she added. 

Campaigners in many other 
countries are struggling to 
I improve the crop’s tainted 
Image, pointing out that 
j hemp was used for centuries 
to makfl hundreds of products 
. such as textiles and paper. 

1 Great artists painted on hemp 
i canvas. 

“France is in the forefront 
of the hemp revolution,” Ms 
Roddick said. "However, we 
are being restricted In Aix-en- 
j Provence from promoting our 
I Hemp range. 

“I know the French per- 
| fected the art of irony in the 
past, but right now I*d like to 
; see them get a better grip on 
1 the fixture.” 


“ Unfo r tu nately^ 80 percent of 
youngsters locked up in tfie 
past have re-offended wttfiin 
2 years - which cannot be 
described as a success.” 
Decca Aitkenhead 


Comment, page 12 


Body Shop founder denies new 
Hemp range promotes drug use 


Anita Roddick . . . too 
from these products’ 


Jon Henley hi Paris 


L OOKING for a really far- 
out high? According to. 
French police, you could 
do a lot worse than try the 
latest range of soap, lip condi- 
tioner, 3-in-l off, hand protec- 
tor and elbow grease from 
that well-known purveyor of 
mind -altering substances, the 
Body Shop. 

“We’re having them 
checked out,” said a police 
spokesman in Aix-en-Pro- 
vence yesterday, where suspi- 
cious officers on Wednesday 
seized several dozen cartons 


of the store’s new Hemp 
product line — along with 
brochures relating to It — be- 
cause they feared It may pro- 
mote drug use. 

“Inciting the use of a 
banned substance is a crime 
In France, and these products 
are advertised as containing 
hemp seed oil,” the spokes- 
man explained. “Everyone 
knows hemp is related to can- 
nabis. They will be chemi- 
cally analysed, and the public 
prosecutor will decide 
whether to proceed with the 
affair." 

The Body Shop's founder, 
Anita Roddick, said she was 
amazed at the raid on the 
company's southern French 
store. “You’d have to smoke a 
hemp joint the size of a tele- 
phone pole to get the least 
buzz, and you’d die from car- 
bon monoride first” 

The Hemp products have 
just been unvefled in the 
Body Shop’s 22 stores in 
France, whose anti-drugs 
laws are among the most dra- 
conian in Europe. 

The range made up 5 per 
cent of the company's UK 
turnover in April after a suc- 
cessful launch in March. 

The former Conservative 
Home Office minister, Ann 
Widdecombe. accused Ms 
Roddick at the time of “mak- 
ing a joke of drug-taking" in 
handing out cannabis seeds at 
the launch. 

Ms Widdecombe, MP for 
Maidstone and the Weald, 
said Ms Roddick was being 
"Wholly irresponsible" in In- 
troducing the range. 

It was also criticised by the 
Parents Against Drugs group, 
whose spokeswoman, Joan 
Keogh, said what the Body 
Shop was doing was legal, but 
“youngsters will put two and 
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Cape Town blast aftermath 




Planet Hollywood bomb 
child told of amputation 


Victims of the Cape Town bomb — Laura Giddings, wbo has lost a foot, and brother Jacob, who has shrapnel in his kidneys 




the embassy bombs which 

Luka Harding 

He is expected to lose part of 

dalmed 257 lives In Kenya 

BRITISH girl injured 
in the Planet HoHy- 
wood bomb blast was 
Ji^niyesterday told by 
doctors in Cape Town that 
they had had to amputate her 
left foot. 

Eight-year-old Laura Gid- 
dings, who had been too 

his foot and several toes. 

His wife Mandy, aged 34. 
and his father Brian, aged 69. 
are In a toss serious condition 
after surgery to remove 

shrapneL 

The family, from the New 
Forest village of Bramshaw, 
in Hampshire, were among 27* 
people —Including four other 

AshJeigh Egan, aged 25, 
from Spalding in Lincoln- 
shire, yesterday described 
how she was walking past fee 
bar when the bomb west off. 
‘1 felt like I had suddenly 
tripped on a live electric cable 
and had an enormous electri- 
cal shock right through my 

day to he informed of the sur- 
gery, yesterday appeared to 
have teican the news wefi. 
Hospital staff revealed she 
had “very specifically” asked 
for some purple nail varnish 
after waking up, so she conM 

‘1 felt like I tripped on a live electric cable 
and had an enormous shock through my 

body. . . then 1 realised rt was a bomb* 

smarten herself up. 

Doctors at the City Park 
hospital In Cape Town have 
successfully removed shrap- 
nel from the spine of her 
three-year-old brother Jacob. 
But fragments are stQl in his 
kidneys, and be is expected to 
require more surgery. 

The children’s father. Tony 
Giddings, aged 38, is in a 
worse condition than origi- 
nally thought, and will need 
at least six more operations, 
fee Camay's solicitor, Mai- 

Britons — injured In the blast 
on Tuesday night at the 
waterfront Planet Hollywood 
restaurant A South African 
hank worker Fame Schoe- 
mwn, aged GO, was killed. 

Bomb squad officers were 
yesterday trying to recon- 
struct the pipe-bomb which 
devastated the bail ding. They 
were joined by four FBI 
ggpnte, two of wham had 
flown in from Nairobi, where 
they had been Investigating 

body,’ she said. '“The first 
thought that went through 
my brad was that I had 
caused the chaos and brought 
the celling down by pulling 
out tins cable, but then I real- 
ised it was a bomb. 

•1 saw people lying all 
around me, one of them a tody 
whose legs had been blown 
off. 

•It was absolutely horrific. 
The noise of people — includ- 
ing me — shouting and 


sc reaming In terror and pain 

was terrible.” ■ 

sue suffered inju ries * ? 
both legs and a perforated 
eardrum. Three other Bri tons 
caught in the blast — Andrew 
Parris, his -wife Claire Thorn- 
dike, and David Shoo — were 

in a stable condition. 

Supt John Sterrenberg of 
Cape Town police tost night 
said detectives were studying 
•video footage from security 
cameras In the restaurant in 
an attempt to identify the 
bombers. Security .sources 
Mia yrf arrests are imminent. 

A spokesman for Muslims 
Against Global Oppression — 
the organisation which bad 
earlier appeared to claim res- 
ponsibility for die blast — 
last night denied any involve- 
ment It was a "senseless, in- 
humane and unjustifiable 
crime,” Mago member 
NotchEa Safodien said. 

Mike Doig, British High 
Commission spokesman in 
Cape Town, tost night said the 
Giddings wanted to st ay 
together. They are trying to 
recover. They are very 
shocked and still quite 
distressed." 


Lib Dems offer 
tax shift towards 
rich and polluters 


ROchael White 
Political Editor 


T HE Liberal Democrats 
yesterday unveiled plans 
for a sweeping shake-up 
of the tax system, by lifting 10 
million people — those earn- 
ing less than £10,000 a year — 
out of the income tax net alto- 
gether, while shifting the fis- 
cal burden to high earners 
and polluters. 

In the first policy statement 
of the autumn conference sea- 
son, the Lib Dems proposed to 
lift the personal tax allowance 
from £4,195 a year to £10,000 
over the lifetime of two parlia- 
ments, and to fill the gap in 
Treasury revenues with a sim- 
plified system with fewer loop- 
holes and a 50 per cent rate for 
those on £ 100,000-plus. 

“Efficiency, sustainability 
and fhirness” would be the 
lab Dem watchword, as they 
praised some of Gordon 
Brown’s economic reforms 
but demanded that be eased 
taxes on “good things" — like 
employment — and Increased 
them on “bads” like 
pollution. 

Some of their ideas for edu- 
cation and skills overlap with 
Labour’s, others will be 
cheerfully purloined. 

The ambitious policy 
review commission report on 
the economy, to be debated at 
next month’s party confer- 
ence in Brighton, also focused 
on two other favourite Lib 
Dems themes: the need for a 
10-point “docking procedure" 


that would help lock sterling 
Into the European single cur- 
rency, and the quest for 
higher standards of service 
and accountability in the pub- 
lic sector. 

To achieve such standards, 
the paper produced by Trea- 
sury spokesman Malcolm 
Bruce MP and his number- 
crunchers proposed to put 
market incentives even 
deeper into the culture of 
Whitehall, designed to give 
taxpayers a better deaL 

Minis ters would sign “ser- 
vice delivery agreements” 
making their department's 
permanent secretaries 
(renamed chief executives) 
responsible for performance 
and theft pay tied to the 
results. A new Public Service 
Commission would canvass 
for private sector recruits. 

“Our aim is a Civil Service 
which is more long-term 1st, 
innovative and de-centra- 
lised. All senior appointments 
should be advertised openly," 
the report suggested. Minis- 
ters and officials, at national 
and local level, should be held 
to account by Commons com- 
mittees, and taxpayers should 
get detailed explanations of 
how theft money is spent — 
to “reconnect" what people 
pay with what they get hack. 

Mr Bruce said: “We should 
allow people to earn much 
more before they pay tax. In- 
stead of taxing low earnings, 
we should bring in new taxes 
on pollution and phase out 
unnecessary tax allowances 
and reliefs." 


Police inquiry 
to exhume 
six more of 
GP’s patients 


Jamie Wilson 


P OLICE are to exhume a 
further six bodies In an 
investigation Into the deaths 
of 27 patients in the care of a 
Manchester GP. 

The body or Kathleen 
Grundy, wbo died suddenly at 
the age of 81, has already been 
dug up after her relatives dis- 
covered she had cut them out 
of her recently-changed wQl. 

The last person to see her 
alive was Harold Shipman, 
aged 32 . who runs a one-man 
practice in Hyde in Greater 
Manchester. 

Dr Shipman was named as 
the sole beneficiary of Mrs 
Grundy’s win, worth an esti- 
mated £350,000, mainly in 
property. 

Eft Shipman recorded old 
age as the cause of Mrs 
Grundy’s death, but a coroner 
ordered her body to be ex- 
humed for a post mortem 
examination.. 

The further six exhuma- 
tions, to be applied in the next 
few days, will make U the big- 
gest investigation of its kind 
in Greater Manchester. Most 
of the 27 bodies involved In 
the investigation are under- 
stood to have been cremated. 
Detectives are understood to 
be asking why 25 of 27 under 
Investigation are women. 

Yesterday a police spokes- 
man said that the suggestion 
that police would be exhum- 
ing six more bodies “is based 
on pure speculation". He 
added: “Police are still await- 
ing fee results of forensic 
tests on the body of Mrs 
Grundy.” 

Dr Shipman has continued 
to practice at his surgery, 
refusing to comment on the 
inquiry. 


Feltz lands 
£2m ‘golden 
handcuffs’ 
deal with BBC 


Janbie Gibson 
RfledU C or r es ponde nt 


V ANESSA Feltz has risen 
from last week’s debacle 
over her ITV morning show 
to sign a new contract with 
the BBC. 

The corporation announced 
yesterday that it had signed 
her to an exclusive two-year 
“golden handcuffs' ’ deal, be- 
lieved to be worth around £1 
million a year. 

Ms Feltz, who is still on 
holiday with her family, took 
the opportunity to refute 
claims made last week by ITV 
that she had demanded up to 
£2.75 million and 40 prime- 
time shows to renew her con- 
tract to present Vanessa. 

She said yesterday: “Basi- 
cally I wanted to leave; the 
money was fine — It was good 
— it was the atmosphere and 
stagnating feeHng of it aH. It 
was my fifth year of doing the 
Vanessa show, I loved doing It 
hut I didn't only want to do It” 
At the BBC, she will host a 
new live daytime show, as yet 
untitled, which the corpora- 
tion promises, will be at the 
heart of the schedule. 

More importantly to Ms 
Feltz, her contract Indudes 
three other series — a prime- 
time magazine series, a new 
consumer series and her 
BBC 1 hit. Value For Money. 

The Cambridge En glish lit- 
erature graduate will also 
host a series of programmes 
about literature and literacy. 
She said: “[BBC 1 controller] 
Peter Salmon told me be 
thought 1 could do for literacy 
what Carol Vorderman has 
done for maths.” 

Neither the BBC or Ms 
Feltz would yesterday com- 
ment on her salary . 
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Rescuing ^ 

This. 



The rouble stops here 

THE scale of the economic and political 

disaster which threatens Russia is such that 

it demands an unprecedented effort by the 
international community. At stake may well 
be not only Russia’s future stability, but fee 
global economy itself for a crash in Russia 
can hardly be confined in its effects to that 
country alone. It is true that Russia is not in 
the technical sense a critical part of fee 
world economy. But if another large seg- 
ment of humanity were to pass intn eco- 
nomic darkness, fee sense that things are 
out of control would massively feed the 
panic urges which can have such a devastat- 
ing effect on international economic life. 
That Russia has in effect defaulted on its 
debts makes this even more likely. A deci- 
sive battle against these forces of panic and 
fear has to be fought somewhere, and the 
place for that fight, it can be str on gly 
argued, is Russia. What is to be done? 
Should the top industrialised economies 
back the rouble to fee hilt, putting in all of 
fee money needed — it could well be a huge 
amount — to make the Russian currency 
real again? In return, and without condi- 
tions or backsliding, the economic reforms 
which Russian governments have con- 
stantly postponed, with the Duma under- 
mining what efforts there have been, must 
be enacted and applied. This applies above i 
all to tax. It is true feat this would be yet 
another version of a deal which has foiled 
twice already but this rim*, the argument 
goes, both sides would really deliver. 


It is the tax crisis of fee Russian govern- 
ment which has led to the fell of the rouble. 
Russia’s money would be reasonably sound 
were it not fin: the feet that creditors could 
see feat fee government’s income from its 
increasingly paltry tax receipts could not 
service its debts for much longer. That set 
off a flight of investors, which in turn 
produced an atmosphere in which every- 
body decided the rouble could no longer be 
trusted. The tax failure is a product of the 
central political contradiction of Yeltsin’s 
Russia, which is feat' fee government is 
beholden to, and manipulated by, the very 
groups which it must discipline if it Is to 
achieve stability. The new corporate and 
fina n c ial class in Russia does not like pay- 
ing taxes, and it regards efforts at reform as 
acceptable only if they incorporate yet more 
ways for it to make money. Its behaviour 
both deprives fee state of revenues and sets 
an unhappy example for fee rest in what 
was already a culture cf tax avoidance 

The return of Viktor Chernomyrdin as 
prime minister brings to power a man 
notoriously unready in fee past to challenge 
the irresponsible centres of economic power 
in Russia. Indeed, he was part of them. But 
it is not impossible that he could ip«d the 
belated conversion of that class to fee view 
feat Russia’s interests must for a time take* 
precedence over its own, if only because a 
general collapse threatens it as well That, 
anyway, is fee gamble we may well have to 
take. He would need also to create, infect, if 
not in name, a government of national 
emergency incorporating all the major par- 
ties, so feat fee legislature would not again 
cripple policy. 

It took a longtime to turn the rouble into 
real money. But, in spite of an fee disasters, 
difficulties, and upsets of the Russian econo- 
my in the 1990s, it was gradually happening. 
Russians were be ginning to buy, save and 
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‘If this is the silly season, 
we’re going to have fun when 
the serious politics begin’ 

James Hulme, Letters 


I invest in their own currency. Overnight, the 
rouble has been demolish ed It has to be 
restored. The danger in a grand rescue plan 
is feat the money would be spent, but fee 
rouble would continue to slide and the 
reforms would be stfll-bom. What ought to 
make fee difference this fen* is determina- 
tion. This is in part a function of fee 
seriousness of the situation, and there ought 
to be no doubt, inside or outside Russia, 
how truly serious this situation is. 

New CJD threat 

Denial is not an option 

HAVE we solved the food chain trans- 
mission of new variant CJD — the human 
form of mad cow disease — only to discover 
other equally dangerous avenues remain . 
open? This is fee stark question posed by 
our front-page story yesterday of fee discov - 1 
ery of fee rogue protein associated with nv- 
CJD in a patient's appendix. How did it get i 
there? The appendix is at fee other end of 
fee body to the brain. The appendix was 
removed from a patient wife no rlf-niral sign 
of CJD at die time. It was found in the 
lymphatic tissue. If it is found in the 
lymphatic system could it be found in blood 
wife all its associated risks of transmission 
through blood donations? These are some of 
fee questions posed by this development 
Belatedly the food chain has been cleaned 
up. Scientists last year estimated the rhunn* 
of even one person in the country develop- 
ing CJD from a current cow at 1 in 20. But 
r ememb er fee inherited problem: the people 
who ate beef offal, where BSE harboured, 
before the 1989 ban was introduced. Until 
then, mtnreri brain and spinal cord bad 
been consumed by large numbers in cheap 
burgers, pies and sausage rolls. When min- 


isters first acknowledged a possible link 
between BSE and CJD, one scientist spoke 
in biblical numbers sug ge stin g as many as 
500,000 people a year could become infected. 
Most scientists dismissed this Doomsday 
forecast but conceded feat we hardly knew 
anything about the disease. So for only 27 
people have died from the new variant But 
the threat remains because of the disease’s 
long incubation, period — up to 30 or 40 
years. The 25th victim, who died from fee 
di sea se earlier this year, had been a vegetar- 
ian for fee last 13 years. 

Earlier this year, ministers moved to shut 
off other potential infection avenues. AH 
blood donations are now being subjected to 
expensive filtering treatment to reduce in- 
, fective material Plasma is now being im- 
ported. Important lessons have been learned 
from earlier errors in handlin g fee BSE 
threat Each new discovery is now openly 
acknowledged. There is a new commitment 
to research. Officials have ordered tests on 
thousands of appendix and tonsil specimens 
to see whether any others are carrying the ! 
infectious protein agent They are ready to i 
order mass screening of new patients due to 
have their tonsils or appendix removed. 
This raises acute ethical issues as the 
disease is currently unbeatable. Will fee 
patients want to know fee results? But fee 
screening is as necessary as the new open 
approach. Denial is no longer an option. 

Out already 

Managers must have time 

WE LIVE in an era of performance ap- 
praisal, sure, when inspectors are folk 
heroes and auditors are feted and all of us 
live under the cosh of appraisal Those 
students sweating yesterday when they 


received their GCSE results will learn: it’s 
only the begi nn ing, there’s a lot more test- 
ing and league-table ranking where they 
came from. The modern corporate world 
likes to assess and measure, both high and 
low on the totem pole. But did we just say 
“league table"? In one branch the mania for 
judgment by results seems to have tipped 
over into insanity. That Newcastle United’s 
manager, Kenny Dalglish, could even theo- 
retically be called to account on the basis of 
two Premiership games — games which the 
club did not lose — is extraordinary. Not for 
the first time it prompts the observation 
that modem English (come to think of it, the 
Scots don’t behave feat differently) football 
is still stuck somewhere in transition from 
cosy dubs to rational big business. English 
corporate culture may merit the charge of 
short-termism in its attitudes to profit and 
investment but most share holders give 
managers fee benefit of at least a quarter's 
results. For Dalglish to be in jeopardy so 
soon after the season’s start suggests those 
in control at St James’s Park live in a pre- 
rational world of magic spells and instanta- 
neous solutions, though the signs from 
elsewhere say they are far from atypical 
Don’t weep too copiously for Kenny Dalgr 
lish or Christian Gross or Ruud Gullit (for 
he must know, if he goes to either Spurs or 
Newcastle, his head will be back on the 
block soon enough). They are well recom- 
pensed for uncertainty and sudden termina- 
tion. It’s fee game which deserves tears. Too 
much can be made of older traditions of 
nurturing talent and building for tomorrow, 
of expecting genuine fens to show the 
patience of loyalty. But even in a results- 
obsessed culture, time must tell. The Shank- 
leys and the Steins, managers able to craft a 
team slowly, endure indifferent seasons for 
the sake of future glory — are they really 
such anachronistic figures? 
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NIOT unlike Paul Haywood 
I M (Letters, August 27)1 took 
a degree then studied for a 
forther two years to qualify as 
a social worker. Five years 
later, I earn £28,000 and have 
recently had my annual leave '• 
cutby five days. It may or may 
not be true that “nobody for- 
gets a good teacher”. It Is cer- 
tainly true that nobody gives a 
damn about a social worker. 
Teachers know what they are 
getting into; Paul Haywood 
hasn't even started and al- 
ready he is whingeing. 

Pete Bowler. 

GrifQtbstovm, Gwent. 

IF George HI did write on 
I July 4, 1776, "Nothing of Im- 
portance happened today" 
(Beware the long-room dino- 
saurs, August 28), this may 
have had something to do with 
his being on the other side of 
the Atlantic from the Ameri- 
can Revolution, rather than a 
lack of insight or. Indeed being 
“potty". Apparently, the 
Internet was a lot slower In 
those days. 

Mick James. 

London. I 


T HE parents of Alexander 
Wady (Gifted boy loses 
case for study aid, 
August 28) should be publicly 
castigated for their High 

. rn; ivt artinj} agains t Ports, 
mouth City Council. ■ 

As both Mr and Mrs Faludy 
are teachers, they should be 
only too aware cftheflnancial 
restrictions imposed an met- 
ropolitan councils and educa- 
tional authorities. Yet they ar- 
rogantly demand fiscal 
assistance for 15-year-old Al- 
exander’s studies at Peter- 
house, Cambridge. To add in- 
I suit to Injury, the Faludy’s son 
attends a private school in 
Dorset, presumably not as an 
assisted schemes student? Yet 
again there is a likelihood that 
a middle-class youngster will 
benefit from state help to the 
probable, and unputdicised, 
detriment of less privileged 
children. 

Cambridge University 
should itself be circumspect 
over its offer of a place to such 
a young, if albeit, precocious 
talent Kudos no doubt for Pet- 
erhouse but what of Alexan- 
der’s development as a young 
man? One recalls previous- 
prodigies accepted by Ox- 
bridge colleges who appeared 
to have become insuffferahle, 
pompous, little adults before 
their time. 

Perhaps Alexander should 
spend the next three years as a 
classroom assistant in one erf 
his parents’ own schools, as 


luapses, the American Presi- 
dent verges on impeachment, 
people can now be arrested on 
the evidence of one police- 
man’s word, the first “cyborg" 

Is tested and Taiam takes on 
America. If this Is the siDy sea- 
son, then we’re going to have 
some fun and games when fee i 
serious politics begin. 

James Hulme. 

Rugby, Warks. 

T HE difference between 
“showers” and “outbr eaks 
of rain" In the forecasters' 
ratebook is bad enough. But 
now (Weather, August 26) we 
have something still more 
mysterious: ’‘showery out- 
breaks of rain" . Cunfee met- 
apeak stylechief explain? 

John Wardroper. 

London. 

M aNDELSON’S time craft 
(Analysis, August 27}? r - 
Haven’t you worked it out yet? 
Mandelson's an alien. Mill- 
bank Tower Is a camouflaged 
space ship and fee Dome is an 
Incubation/breeding facility. 
C31r Jeremy Sutcliffe. 

Oldham MBC. 

Please Include a postal address, 
even on e-malled letters, and a 
daytime telephone number. 


IMF replies 


lise the interruption ofTanza- 
nia's programme earlier this 
decade as a matter of not 
following IMF advice “to fee 
letter" (Where basic health 
and education are luxuries, 
August 19). The real reason 
was fiscal chaos. MostTanza- 
I nians know that rampant tax 
e xem ptions and evasions, and 
wasteful government spending 
under the previous govern- 
ment, undid much of the pro- 
gress of earlier years, leading 
to the suspension of the IMF- 
supported programme in 1995. 

The current government 
has taken steps to stop those 
malpractices and undertaken 
a new programme that Is 
being supported by IMF loans. 
Thus, Taman la’s efforts, 
though painful at times, are 
new paying of£ with fee econ- 


proposed this week by the 
Education Secretary? I am 
sure that a genius, who hap- 
pens to be dyslexic, would 
prove an ideal candidate for 
this schema 
i Edna Walthop. 

I Watford, Hertfordshire. 

1_J OW mean-spirited and 
II sihort-righted of Ports- 
mouth City Council to refuse 
to fimd the degree course of 
Alexander Faludy. The treat- 
ment of “gifted children.’' hi 
this country , particularly at 
the hands of local authorities, 
is quite appalling. Their ex- 
1 cuse of safeguarding the coun- 
, dl taxpayer is simply not good 
enough. 

Tour report of his case 
seemed to flounder on the feet 
that he was educated pri- 
vately. Clearly this was be- 
cause the state system had 
foiled him in the first place. 

Gifted children do have 
special needs, and they are ul- 
timately fee very people . 
whose ideas and inventions 
win ameliorate fee situations 
of the less able, and help to 
save fee resources of fee town 
hall bureaucrats who so 
shazneffzlly foil to support 
children like Alexander. 

Dr Christopher C Lee. 
Moniaive. Dumfriesshire. 

\AfHY doesn’t Peterhouse 
V V Cambridge itself produce 
the money seeded by Alexan- 
der Faludy? By any normal 


amy beginning to grow at a 
healthy pace. 

Second, the need to service 
external debt does not pre- 
clude Tanzania — - or the rest 
of the heavily indebted poor 
countries (HIPC) — from pro- 
viding basic social services, 
such as health and education, 
to recent years, Tanzania 
received in grants and conces- 
sional loans around four times 
what It paid in debt service, 
and debt service paid was less 
than expenditure on health 
and education- Countries such 
as Tanzania also stand to ben- 
efit from fttrther debt relief 
under the IMF- World Bank 
HIPC Initiative, provided they 
continue to pursue appropri- 
ate policies, the only way to 
guarantee future economic 
growth and poverty reduction. 
GEGondwe. 

Deputy director, African 
department. IMF, 

Washington. 


Give terrorists a taste of their own medicine 

A LAN Clark’s belief that the j rytng out genocide against I tempt to outrage people. Ibet 
/^Guardian’s tetters page is j rebels in the south. they know “when a terrorist Is 


for “people with medical prob- 
lems" has some credence 
(tallowing the ugly outpour- 
ings of anti-Americanism in 
the wake of the justified 
strikes at terrorist targets in 
two of the most despicable 
countries on earth. 

In two world wars this cen- 
tury. the United States saved 
us twice- America Is now 
under very real threat from 
the menace of Islamic funda- 
mentalism. . 

A month ago the great de- 
bate was whether we should 
continue sending handouts to 
Sudan while that poor coun- 
try *s “government” was car- 


rebels in the south. 

Yet suddenly Sudan is being 
hfiri fTp as Innocent victim 
of aggression. If anyone seri- 
ously believes the bombed 
plant was only turning out 
medicines for the good of the 
population, they'll believe 
anything. 

MCHarrigan. 

Nottingham. 

i I AVING read the latest 
□ round of trendy yank- 
taashing from Richard Norton- 
Taylor and Mark Steel I mm-. 


(Childr en and killed in 

Omagh, Kenya and South Af- 
rica think of this mistimed at- 


tempt to outrage people. I bet 
they know “when a terrorist Is 
a terrorist”. 

The people who perpetrate 
these atrocities are psycho- 
pathic killers who should be 
in hospitals for the criminally 
insane. An attempt to “take 
them out" would seem to be 
fee only alternative. Please 
don’t print my name and 
address. I would not like a 
“freedom fighter" to object to 
my freedom of speech. 

Name and address supplied. 

IN the light of the terrorist 
•outrages against innocent 
victims, I support the Govern- 
ment's firm and resolute res- 
ponse, which Is Ear less “hys~ 


standards it Is a loaded 
institution. 

It seems wrong that his fam- 
ily have to go to the trouble 
and expense oflegal action, or 
have to seek sponsorship, 

I when a little generosity and 
I imagination by the academic 
I authorities would have solved 
I the problem. This is such an 
: unusual case ft win surely not 
I expose the college to constant 
j raids on its funds. 

| Timothy Alves. 

London. 

I WAS saddened that Ports- 
mouth refused to help Alex- 
ander Faludy. Didn’t they 
know that Einstein was dys- 
lexic? I should be more than 
happy to contribute £50 to his 
expenses ... are there 600 
others out there who would 
like to do the same? 

Andrew BarkLn. 

PwUheli, Gwynedd. 

WOUR photograph of Alex- 
I ander Faludy illustrates 
again the poor fitting of spec- 
tacles fe Britain. For optical 
efficien cy one should 
look through the middle of the 
lens, and in general the upper 
rim should be in line wife fee 
eyebrows. So many modern 
frames slip down the nose, 
resulting in poor neck pos- 
ture, mannerisms subop- 
thnal appearance in children 
and adults. 

Dr R B Woodd-WaHter. 
Colchester. 


Wrong tune 


1 land has not, nor is, prepar- 
ing proposals for the dis- 
missal ofEoyal Opera House 
orchestra and chorus mem- 
bers as Dan Glalster suggested 
(Opera orchestra feces axe, 
August 26). It is not our busi- 
ness to make plans for an 
organisation we fund; rather 
we assess and respond to pro- 
posals they make to us. 

The claim feat the Royal 
Opera House has been offered 
gi s mrriinn in increas ed $iih- 
Ririy i«t also rmtm p Ttn flinrfing 

for the next three years will be 
dealt wife in fee autumn, at 
the same time as the Arts 
Council's other funded organi- 
sations. At present, no com- 
mitment has been made. 

Brnhain Ttor Mn . 

Deputy chief executive. 

Arts Council. 


I te ric?]” than fhp strident 
i ofhatred and intolerance, 
which emanate from these un> 
i representative, but extremely 
1 dangerous groups promoting 
inter national terro rism. 

CW Garnett. 

Market Drayton, Shropshire. 

I T is the critics of draconian 
means to round up the 
remaining murderers, who 
have not learnt anything from 
history (The Government has 
learnt nothing from history, 
August 2S). Historically these 
mur derers were sheltered by 
their many supporters, or pas- 
sively accepted— as in Dun- 
dalk. It tea pity the legislation 
was not immediately available 
to nail these creatures. 
Charles R Smith. 
Chesterfield. 


1 'S fTTRUE THE QUEEN'S 
COM**** HERETO WORK OUT? 




I l(Wise Words, August 24) 
mentions foe dispute between 
the News of the World and 
Press Wise. We have pre- 
sented proof to the the organi- 
sation’s executive director, 
Mike Jempson, who accuses 
us of misrepresenting the 
feds in our story about a sur- 
rogate mother who was 
dumped by the biological 
parents of a baby she was car- 
rying; but for same reason be 
is quite happy to ignore it alL 
1 The Interview wife surro- 
gate mum, Claire C ollie r, and 
i her boyfriend. Anthony Brad- 
ley, was taped with their per- 
mission and I firmly believe 
our story is an accurate reflec- 
tion of that interview. They 
even provided us with the tele- 
phone number of the biologi- 
cal parents. 

On the Saturday before pub- 
lication, the (till story was 
read over to them. They made 
no complaint whatsoever 
about the wording or fee facts 
reported. 


Baby talk 

a s fee director of Black- 
/Aliners, a charity working 
wife London’s black and eth- 
nic communiti es and provid- 
ing advice and services 
regarding HIV and sexual 
health. 1 believe Polly Toyn- 
bee (Why kids have babies, 
August 26} is absolutely right 
to identify sex as a class issue. 

But I should also add feat 
the dynamics of race are a 
major factor within this social 
eq uatio n Rates of unplanned 
pregnancies, sexually trans- 
mitted infections and HIV/ 
Aids are significantly higher 
among certain black and eth- 
nic minority groups. 

Quite dearly, as Ms Toyn- 
bee points out, we need a com- 
pletely different ethos to sex- 
ual education in this country, 
and within any new strategy 
It is crucial that those young 
people from particularly high 
risk groups — be they defined 
by race, class or geography — 
need to be identified, and spe- 
cific interventions^ meet 
their needs developed. 

I was, however, rather per- 
turbed to bear that the Social 
Exclusion Unit has been 
drawn Into the equation on 
this Issue. Its track record so 
for In m n fri i i i tin g fhp^ l - 
lenges of race and social ex- 
clusion has been rather la- 
mentable. At Blackliners we 
will be watching with interest 
Mark Blake. 

Director, Blackliners, 

London. 


Mr Jempson claims fee sur- 
rogate parents made no sug- 
gestion that the baby was un- 
wanted by the biological 
parents, but Anthony Bradley 
says on tape: "We are getting 
no feedback from this couple. 
Since Claire has been preg- 
nant, they have not been 
there.” 

He goes am “Claire kicked 
off at COTS. Told them they 
had not been there for us. We 
are having loads of problems 
with this couple.” 

Despite repeated ap- 
proaches and requests to ex- 
plain their position, fee bio- 
logical parents declined to 
speak to us. 

We bent over backwards to 
be fair when presenting the 
surrogate parents’ story. Per- 
haps if they really are that un- 
happy with us, they might 
send back our fee — money 
which they pursued after the 
story was published without a 
murmur of complaint. 

Philip HalL 

Editor, News of the World. 


Presidential sex 

k AARTIN Kettle (Analysis. 

I V I August 25) omits some 
classic presidential misdeeds, 
possibly the most relevant of 
which were those of Warren 
Harding, fee 29fe president 

When Harding’s guberna- 
torial cronies entered the 
White House, they immedi- 
ately began lining their pock- 
ets by selling off state assets. i 
The biggest Illegal sale was of I 
the ofl fields known as ‘Tea- 
pot Dome”, which had been set 
aside for national emergency. 
When Harding discovered 
that he had been Short- 
changed by fee “Ohio Gang" 

(as they were known), he was 
fijrious: a party of tourists vis- 
iting the White House discov- 
ered him attempting to 
strangle the Secretary of 
State. One cabinet member 
took his own life rather than 

face tr ial 

Harding also had sex in fee 
Oval Office. Be and his mis- 
tress, Nan Britten (who was 30 
years Harding’s junior), 
would retire to a St by 3ft 
closet, which the president 
had cleared <rf everything but 
“a wide shelf*. Barfin g was 
nearly discovered in flagrante 
several times and only es- 
caped impeachment by dying. 
Presidential Sex by Wesley 
Hagood (1995) is required 
reading for those who require 
a fresh perspective on fee 

Clinton and Lewinsky saga. 
Garrick Alder. 

London. 


River chief floats ‘Blue Belt’ 
idea to protect the Thames 

VOU are right to point to the | It is time for the Govern- 
T need for action to counter ment Office for London to offer 


NoW puts the screws on agency 

R OY Greeoslade’s article j Mr Jempson claims the sur- 
(Wise Words, August 34) rogate parents made no sug- 


the threat to fee river posed 
by the development along its 
banks (Leader, August 26). 
The London Rivers Associa- 
tion has proposed a “Blue 
Belt” for the Thames to give it 
similar protection to the 
Green Belt It may surprise 
many that there is so little 
protection for this unigue nat- 
ural resource in fee heart of 
our city. A number of fee his- 
toric bridges— Vauxhall in- 
cluded— also suffer from a 
lack of protection. 

Two years ago, everyone 
associated wife fee river was 
heartened when fee last gov- 
ernment Issued planning guid- 
ance for the river and pro- 
moted fee idea of a Thames 
Policy Area. It has not worked. 
Since then a tide of speculative 
development has been un- 
leashed that, if allowed to con- 
tinue, win create a cliff wall of 
luxury development effec- 
tively cutting off the river 
again from Londoners. 


It is time for the Govern- 
ment Office for London to offer 
some leadership. It should 
also be a statutory duty for 
local authorities to have to 
dean up fee rubbish on their 
respective foreshores. 

George Nicholson. 
Chairman, London Rivers 
Association. 

I n the 1950s, arriving back In 
London after a voyage to 
Australia, our paintwork, 
brass and copperwork in the 
engine room would be pol- . 
ished and gleaming. Within 24 
hours of arrival at fee docks 
the paintwork would start to 
look brown and the brass and 
copperwork tarnished. If you 
fell into fee docks, it was a 24- 
hour stay in hospital and a 
stomach pump. 

In the 1960s. working at one 
of the Thames power stations, 
we would see fish, evidence 
that the dean-up was produc- 
ing results. 

William Frost. 

Arnside. Cumbria. 
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John Willis 

Housing 


The Guardian Friday August 28 19 gg 



Shelter 


J OHN WILLIS, who 
has died aged 79, was 
director of Shelter 
from 1971 to 1973. 
Never a charismatic 
campaigner like his predeces- 
sor, Des Wilson, his lasting 
memorial is the present thriv- 
ing, mainstream work of 
housing associations which 
he helped establish 'through 
his work at Shelter. 

Willis was an unlikely 
housing campaigner. Born in 
Oxford, he was educated at St 
John’s School, where he was 
a choral scholar, and Magda- 
len College. He served with 
the Royal Air Force during 
the second world war and was 
shot down twice in Tunisia, 
before being captured in 1942. 
He passed the rest of the war 
at the Stalag Luft 17, the camp 
warip famous by the "Wooden 
Horse" escape. He left the 
RAF as a decorated flight lieu- 
tenant in 1945. 

After a period in industry, 
be worked In estates manage- 
ment, in 1953 becoming Mag- 
dalen's estates manager — a 
post to which his donnish 
manners were suited. Then, 
in 1965. he became Oxford’s 
first rent officer. Shocked by 
the living conditions of many 
of the families he had to visit, 
he took the unlikely -step of 
becoming full-time secretary 
to the Housing Societies 
Charitable Trust (HSCT). In 
the mid-1960s, council house 
building was in its heyday. 
Housing associations and 
societies were small-scale and 
peripheral And so, too, was 
the financial support work of 
the HSCT. Then Shelter, the 
National Campaign for the 
Homeless, was launched and 
everything changed. Set up to 
raise money for a' new breed 
of inner-city housing associa- 
tions, Shelter rapidly raised 
money beyond its founders' 
expectations. Initially it dis- 
tributed its hinds through 
the HSCT. 

Shelter’s director, Des 
Wilson, soon recruited Willis 
to run the aid programme In- 
house. The publicity and 
fund-raising potential of 
providing directly funded 
housing solutions for the 


homeless was Just too good to 
miss. Willis orchestrated sup- 
port to 25 associations in the 
cities and encouraged their 
development and expansion 
with simply administered 
grants which enabled man y of 

today’s multi -million -pound 
associations to buy their first 
properties and appoint their 
first staff. And Shelter fund- 
raisers were able to promise 
that "£325 will house a home- 
less family ** 

In 1971, Willis succeeded 
Wilson as Shelter’s director. 
He extended its role into more 
specific housing policies and 
programmes, and increased 
its support for independent 
housing aid centres, whose 
success led many local au- 
thorities to set up their own. 
The Shelter Neighbourhood 
Action Project (SNAP) in 
Liverpool had pioneered area- 
based house improvement 
programmes. The govern- 
ment was looking for ways to 
extend this approach and the 
result was the 1974 Housing 
Act Drafted by a Conserva- 
tive Secretary of State, en- 
acted by Labour. It set up the 
Housing Corporation, set out 
housing action area powers 
and, crucially, gave housing 
associations a secure basis of 
public fimding for the first 
time. All this was largely 
based upon Shelter’s evidence 
and campaigning during 
Willis’s tenure. 

Although an unlikely cam- 
paigner. his plummy tones 
made Willis brilliantly suited 
to tackling the establishment 
At a housing finance seminar 
in 1972, he assembled a heavy- 
weight cast to lay on the case 
against reckless building 
society lending policies which 
had fuelled both house price 
and general inflation. It was 
a stunning coup, especially 
as it ran counter to file 
current orthodoxy. 

It was typical of the man to 
take this maverick route, 
quite distinct from the emo- 
tional appeal of established 
Shelter campaigning, yet tak- 
ing on difficult political and 
economic Issues. His personal 
style, with arcane, often 
obtuse language, was not in 



Brin g in g int elle ct ual political depth to housing campaigning . . . John Willis 


the populist Shelter mould. 
But he brought a necessary 
intellectual and political 
depth to bousing campaign- 
ing on which his successors 
have buQt and made central 
to the organisation’s work. In 
1973, Willis moved on to 


the Castle Rock Housing 
Association in Edinburgh. 

Willis was always more of a 
public than a private person 
but in 1979 he embarked on 
a personal odyssey which 
is stOl largely unexplained. 
He disappeared overnight. 


At a housing finance seminar, he 
assembled a heavyweight cast to lay on 
the case against reckless building 
society lending policies. It was a coup 


become the director of Liver- 
pool Housing Trust, one of the 
organisations he had helped 
establish with Shelter fund- 
ing. From there, in 1976, he 
responded to an. invitation 
ftom Rev (now Bishop) 
Richard Holloway to direct 


leaving no information for his 
family other than that he 
"had to get away". It was 
months before family , 
receiving a post restante let- 
ter from Salisbury, Rhodesia, 
learnt of his whereabouts. He 
explained that there were 


few places apart Cram the 
otherwise unattractive Ian 
Smith’s Rhodesia that would 
provide an English-speaking 
69-year-old with work. He 
rejoined his wife, Audrey, a 
year later and the finally 
moved to Hoylake where they 
settled happily. 

In his later years, he 
worked as a fund-raiser for 
Help the Aged and upon 
‘•retirement’ he was a tireless 
and effective independent 
fund-raiser for a range of 
charities. Following Audrey's 
death earlier this year, he 
struggled doggedly to over- 
come the effects of a serious 
stroke. He leaves a son, Paal 
and a daughter. Penny. 


David Babb 


John T Willis, housing consul- 
tant, bom October 27, 1918; died 
August 16, 1998 


William Grieve 


Tory MP for Europe 


P ERCY GRIEVE QC, 
who has died aged 83, 
was the Conservative 
MP for Solihull for 19 
years and a Recorder for 21. 
Hie died a happy man, having 
seen his surviving son Domj- 
pgfahii^ h ims elf as the 
new, free-thinking Tory MP 
forBeaconsfleld- 
Grieve himself arrived in 
the Commons In 1964 with an 
Invisible joke albatross 
around the neck of his tall, 
spare, erect frame. This de- 
rived from a cock-up when he 
fought Dick (now Lord) 
Taverns for the 1962 Lincoln 
by-election, caused by the res- 
ignation of Labour's Geoffrey 
de Freitas. Local Torres 
printed a poster, "Grieve For 
Lincoln" and neither the 
press nor Dick Taveme ever 
let him forget it, particularly 
when he did almost as badly 
as other Tories in by-elections 
that rii«ra»i year. He entered 
the Commons for super-safe 
Solihull in 1964, the year erf 
Labour’s victory. 

His soldierly bearing had 
something to do with his col- 
ourful seven years as a mili- 
tary diplomat and stafflnau, 
but more from his conscious- 
ness of being the posthumous 
son of Lieutenant Grieve. A 
Lowland Scot serving In the 
Middlesex Regiment, he was 
killed in action at Ypres in 
1915 — a month before Percy 
was bom. 

His mother quickly mar- 
ried a Dr Cunningham and 
there was money enough to 
send him to a private prep 
school, where he showed him- 
self an excellent scholar. He 
won an Exhibition to Trinity 
ran, Cambridge, and became 
the Lord Kitchener National 
Memorial Scholar the next 
year. He was also an active 
member of the Cambridge 
University Conservative 
Association. He went on to 
the Middle Temple to study 
for the Bar, qualifying in 1938. 

When the war came, he 
promptly enlisted in his 
fathe r’s old outfit the Middle- 
sex Regiment As a highly In- 
telligent lawyer almost bilin- 
gual in French, his fete lay in 
desk jobs. In 1939-40, he 
served as Liaison Officer with 
the British Embassy in Paris. 
The next year, he served with 
the Ministry of Information 
and In 1941 he did a. two-year 
stint with de Gaulle's Fight- 
ing France headquarters. In 
1944, he became Executive 
Officer of Eisenhower’s 


SHAEF Mission, becoming 
GSO n of the British Military 
Mission In Luxembourg in 
1945. In 1946, at the end of his 
military service, he became 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant 
General at the headquarters 
of BAOR- He was demobbed 
as an Honorary Major with 
decorations from most Allies, 
including the US Bronze Star 
and the Chevalier Order of 
Couronne de Chene. 

Returning to this country, 
be cemented bis links with 
Fiance by marrying Evelyne 
Mljouain, daughter of Com- 
mandant Hubert Mijcruain of 
Paris and granddaughter . of 
Sir George Roberts, a pillar of 
the London and West Country 
Establishment in the 1920s 
and 1930s. Initially Grieve 



Human heart . . . Grieve 

bad to make his way at the 
Bar, becoming an assistant 
recorder for Leicester by 1956 
and taking silk in 1962. In tan- 
dem with his legal work, he 
served on the Mental Health 
Review Tribunal In the Shef- 
field area. 

Anxio us to argue his pro- 
European and mental health 
ideas, he was willing to take 
on the 1962 by-election at 
Labour-held Lincoln, despite 
the Macmillan government’s 
low standing. Correspondents 
covering the by-election 
found his language "archaic** 
and over-serious compared 
with chirpy, gimmicky fellow- 
barrister Dick Taveme. 
Taveme won and Grieve lost 
15 per cent of the Tory vote. 

He lost only 3,000 of Sir 
Martin Lindsay's 23,000 maj- 
ority at Solihull when he 
replaced him in the 1964 gen- 
eral election. From his 
maiden speech, he made clear 


his pro-Europeanism and 
profound enthusiasm wrw 
Anglo-French alliance. .Ph™ 1 ' 
teg for the "Concorde pi£ 
jegt, then considered to oc* 

under threat. . „ 

From 1965. he had a more 
difficult problem with the 
new Wilson governments 

efforts to curb racism. Him- 
self an enemy of discrimina- 
tion (“To me, any idea or con- 
ception of discrimination 
between the Queen s subjects 
in this country on grounds oi 
colour, religion or any other 
ground is anathema"), ms 
constituents were mostly 
middle-class refugees from 
Birmingham’s "brown 
ghettos” of Pakistanis and 
Indians. Lower- middle-class 
Midlands Tories were seeking 
to voice their opposition to 
rtiiq "invasion". But the lead- 
ing local Tory, Enoch Powell, 
was two years short of taking 
up the challenge with his 196S 
Rivers of Blood speech. 

Grieve looked for a “middle 
way”, resisting discrimina- 
tion while opposing Labour's 
Race Relations Act 1965 
(Amendment) Bill as too 
"Interventionist” and not 
"acceptable to the general 
conscience of the commu- 
nity” which, in the Midlands, 
was racist. 

He served on the bill's Com- 
mittee and later on the Select 
Committee cm immigration. 
One of its other members, the 
late ex-Trotskyist Sid Bid well, 
the leftwing Labour MP for 
Aslan-dominated Southall, 
approached him to say. “You 
know, I had you wrong. You 
are not as bad as I thought'” 
Bidwell had discovered that, 
under Grleve’s starchy seem- 
ing exterior, there beat a 
warm human heart. 

Although he had the second 
safest seat in the country with 
a majority of 32^07 in 1979. in 
1981 he decided to stand 
down. A bout of heart trouble 
led to him having a pace- 
maker Installed In 1976 and as 
a pro-European, active In the 
Council of Europe from 1966. 
his highest hope was to be- 
come its president — a hope 
that was frustrated in 1978. 

Evelyn and two of their 
children predeceased him. He 
Is survived by Dominic and 
two grandsons. 
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Andrew Roth 


William Percival Grieve, politi- 
cian and lawyer, bom March 25. 
1915; died August 22. 1998 



Persis Khambatta 


Persia Khambatta in Star Trek 


Robin Dilks 


A model career 


P ERSIS KHAMBATTA, 
who has died of a card- 
iac arrest aged 49. was a 
model at 14, Miss India In 1965 
and in 1979 starred as file bald 
heroine of Star Trek: The 
Motion Picture. She had made 
it In Hollywood, an imposs- 
ible feat for most Indian stars. 

After becoming Miss India, 
she played a cabaret singer in 
the leftist film-maker Kbwaja 
Ahmad Abbas's Bamtxti Root 
Ki Bahon Mein (Bombay In 
The Arms Of The Night, 1967). 
She won the critics' award 
for best newcomer — and 
established a ritual. Miss 
Indias now all venture 
into “Bollywood". 

Khambatta was a Parsee, 
born into a middle-class Bom- 
bay family. A portfolio of her 
pictures became the basis for 
a soap advertising campaign, 
launched her modelling 
career and led to the Miss 
India title. 

She continued modelling 
but, finding female roles In 

Tnrilan filwriK imphallpng in g , 
she took off for Heathrow 
airport, landing with Just £3 
in her pocket She recalled 
walking through rain and 


Service to the world 


F OR 37 years, from our 
time together at Man- 
chester Grammar 
School Robin Dilks, who 1ms 
died of a heart attack aged 48, 
was the brother I never had. 
Our shared enthusiasms for 
Wordsworth, Chester’s Best 
Mild. Elgar, Brian Statham 
and Colin Bell kept me sane 
at difficult times. But as a 
tireless journalist with a 
unique talent he won a high 
reputation across the BBC 
World Service. An important 
element of that talent was de- 
tachment and independence; 
always questioning, always 
probing, never willing to 
accept the received wisdom of 
the day. While loyal and 
devoted to the BBC, and quite 
unable to imagine working 
elsewhere, he was nonethe- 
less the antithesis' of a 
company man, angular in 
attitude, politically un place- 
able and quite without per- 
sonal ambition. 

After Manchester Grammar 
and Oxford University, Robin 
made his International 


reputation as the World Ser- 
vice United Nations corre- 
spondent In the mid-1980s. 
His father had been a pillar of 
the Mancunian UN Associa- 
tion for 20 years. 

I and others feared that the 
reality of corridor life in New 
York would bring sad disillu- 
sionment. But he quickly 
proved that, in spite of ap- 
pearances, UN politics were 
important and could be made 
intelligible to the general lis- 
tener, a feat rarely achieved 
before or since, within, the 
BBC or outside it. 

His next posting, to cover 
Latin America from a new 
office in Sao Paulo, was even 
more of a challenge. For four 
exhausting years, Robin sat 
under slow fans in every air- 
port lounge from Caracas to 
Commodoro Rivadavia, 
bringing careful skill to bear 
on complex stories. The abid- 
ing interest and love for Latin 
America he gained then was 
carried forward into his last 
post as news and current 
affairs editor, responsible for 


editorial oversight of all 
World Service output to the 
'Americas. His sound under- 
standing of the Byzantine 
politics of South American 
republics, in particular, was 
an enormous asset. 

But Robin's greatest talent 
was for friendship. The last 
postcard of many hundreds — 
received after his death — 
offered the prospect of a joint 
trip to Fulham's Craven Cot- 
tage. Only Robin's calm side- 
ways comments could have 
made Manchester City's 
latest dismal defeat even half- 
way bearable. And there were 
many other friends with 
whom he shared different 
excitements: fell-walking, 
France, children. Robin, like 
many single men, took on 
more than his fair share of 
godchildren over the years. 

ut, just as it seemed 
that surrogate parent- 
hood was his fete, he 
and his partner, Liz 
Remboska — a Long-standing 
World Service colleague — 


snow during a London postal 
strike, "wearing only a thin 
silk kurta and pants, to 
deliver my pictures 
to photographers." 

Her breakthrough came 
with Ralph Nelson’s The 
Wilby Conspiracy (1975). In 
wbich Khambatta played 
opposite Sidney Foitter. The 
film was also a turning point 
for Saeed Jaffrey who got a 
part on her recommendation. 
He was “resting” from his 
acting career, selling Christ- 
mas decorations at Harrods. 
Two weeks later, he was fly- 
ing first-class to Nairobi with 
Michael Caine and Kham- 
batta. The same year, she 
appeared in Michael Ander- 
son's Conduct Unbecoming, 
alongside Michael York. 

H ER MODELLING 
career flourished and 
she was billed "the 
Sophia Loren of India"- Then 
came Sear Trek: The Motion 
Picture with Khambatta as 
Aliea, the starship's naviga- 
tor from another planet She 
appeared at the audition 
wearing a skintight cap. “I 
wanted them to see what I 



Tireless . . . Robin Dilks 

conceived a child of their, 
own, due this autumn. Late- 
flowering fatherhood seemed 
never more merited. 

That he should die before 
enjoying that baby is hard to 
bear, for Liz, hLs sister 
Marjorie and all those who 
loved him. He was a quirky, 
original, cultured, gentle and 
very Englishman. 


Howard Davies 


would look like without hair 
and told them that if I played 
the role, I would have it 
shaved.” In India, she 
observed, women sacrifice 
their hair to God; for Kham- 
batta, it was her career that 
was sacred. 

Two years later, she 
appeared in the Sylvester 
Stallone movie Night Hawks. 
In the 1990s, she returned to 
Bombay. Eager to highlight 
the controversial role of 
Indian beauty queens, she 
directed her energy into writ- 
ing her book. Pride Of India, 
which chronicles the success 
of all former Miss Indias. The 
book is dedicated to Mother 
Teresa whom Khambatta 
admired. Earlier, she had 
raised $50,000 for victims of 
the Latur earthquake. 

Neither money nor success 
was everything, she observed, 
life was more than that. She is 
survived by her mother and 
a brother. 


LaRt Mohan Joshl 


Robin Dilks, Journalist' bom 
October 19, 1949; died August 
12. 1998 


Persia Khambatta, model and 
actress, bom October 2, 1948; 
died August 18, 1998 


CORRECTIONS AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 

' MARTHA RAYE, the actress 
and comedienne, who 
appeared in the Birthdays 
column yesterday died in 
October 1994. Apologies. 

THE FALKLANDS veteran 

turned writer, referred to in a 
report on Page 10 yesterday, 
is Ken (not Len) Lukawlac. 

OUR 40-PAGE Results Day 
supplement (A levels). August 
20, had its pages numbered in 
Roman numerals. This 
worked wed until the final 
page, when 40 was given as 
XXXX instead of the conven- 
tional XL, spoiling what 
would otherwise have been a 
score of C. 

U is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers ' Editor by telephoning 0171 
339 9589 between Ham and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. sur* 
face mail to Readers’ Editor, 
The Guardian , 119, FOrrtng- 
don Road. London EClR 3ER. 
Fax 0171 239 9897. E-mail: 
readeri8iguardiaji.co.uk 


A Country Diary 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE: At this 
stage in the year, we can 
have a comfortable, indeed 
complacent, feeling of self- 
sufficiency, with home-grown 
lamb and July soft fruit in the 
freezer, beans, onions, shal- 
lots and potatoes all to be 
collected, tomatoes in the 
greenhouse and cooking 
apples ripening on the tree. 
But the plums have been a 
virtual non-event this year 
and, since my wife came 
home yesterday with a basket 
of Victorias from our daugh- 
ter's garden in Old Marston, 
Oxford. I fell to pondering on 
the microclimatic local varia- 
tions that result in. these 
inconsistencies. Our two Vic- 
torias, on semi-dwarfing root 
stock, usually produce ah 
annual crop of plums that 
bends the branches and yields 
some weeks of fresh fruit 
This year, both trees have 
produced only handfuls of 
fruit and by- the time I have 
competed with the grey squir- 
rels and the magpies to get to 
the ripening plums first it 
does not add up to a lot that’ 
are left for. the human bipeds 
who took the trouble to plant 
and nourish the trees. But the 
plum is an unpredictable fruit 
tree. My father, who planted a 
Victoria in his London sub- 
urban garden in 1938, the 
year of my birth, always told 
me that after its experience of 
bombing during the Hiifa, the 
plum never fruited as he 
would have hoped. Two hun- 
dred yards from us here there 
is a pkun tree, I believe of file 
variety Czar, which has 
fruited only once in the 10 
years we have been here — 
that was last year. I sped 
along with a basket, for it 
stands in a position of no 
apparent defined ownership. 
This year It has not borne a 
single plum. Old Harold, local 
sage, observed that he hoped I 
had enjoyed last year’s har- 
vest But that was only be- 
cause I got there b efore him . 

COLIN LUGKHURST 


Death Notices 


wtLSON. On 20*1 AuQutt-iflSK paacafuAy. 
formarty of Bourdon and KnuMwd, Chariaa 
Barta wBaen, Mi Mb loom vaar, tha daw 
husband of In lab nnoda Barbara and a 
raoGti loved unde. Funeral Service and 
Commute) at AHrtncham Cramatortuni an 
Wednesday 2nd September at 2.00pm. 
family towns only please. Donator* it 
wHMd hr Center Research. Donator* 
and anquHaa to Dodoaon'a Firaral Sen 
vtca, 2S MMCfteeter Road. KnuWord, WAW 
0LY. M 01S6S 034251. 


Births 


KENNY. On August 24 ms. To Uea end 
Mart, a beautiful son. Jack, and Grandson 
to Joan end Alan, Shells end David. 

ITo place- your announcement Maphona 
Oin 70 4687 or tax Oin 713 4707 between 
asm and 3pm Mon-Frt. 


Birthdays 


Paul Allen, footballer, 36: 
The Duke of Argyll, chief of 
dan Campbell, ' 61; Sir Ken- 
neth Berrin, economist 78; 
Imogen Cooper, pianist 49; 
Prof Wendy Davies, histo- 
rian, 56; Windsor Davies, 
actor, 68; Janet Frame, nov- 
elist 74: Ben Gazzara. actor, 
68; Sir Rupert Hart-Da vis, 
author and publisher, 91; Sir 
Godfrey Hounsfield, inven- 
tor of the EMI-scanner, 79; 
Anne Hudson, prof of medi- 
eval English, University of 


Oxford, 60: Emlyn Hughes, 
footballer, broadcaster. 51: 
Prof Sir John Kingman, 
vice-chancellor, Bristol Uni- 
versity, 59; John Marshall, 
jazz drummer, 55; Donald 
O’Connor, actor, dancer. 73; 
Jamie Osborne, jockey. 31: 
Max Robertson, broadcaster, 
83; Emma Samms. actress, 38; 
John Shirley-Qoirk. bass- 
baritone, 67; David Soul, 
actor. 54; lan Stewart. 
Labour MP, 48; Prof Roger 
Williams, hepatologist 67. 
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1 00,000 factory jobs at risk 


Mark Atkinson 
Economics Correspondent 


F ACTORY ware- 

houses are filling up 
with unsold goods as 
manufacturing slips 
deeper into reces- 
sion, according to a key sur- 
vey published yesterday. 

The Confederation of Brit- 
ish Industry’s monthly Indus- 
trial Trends Survey showed 
order books bottoming out in 
July after several months of 


steep declines. But with no 
signs of a pick-up in demand 
at home or in export markets, 
output expectations have 
fallen to their lowest level 
since November 1992, when 
the economy was clawing its 
way out of recession. 

The gloomy outlook for out- 
put is reflected in a mounting 
stockpile of unsold goods. 

Only 2 per cent of manufac- 
turers reported that their 
stocks of finished goods were 
Inadequate to meet demand 
while 23 per cent said they 


had more than enough to 
meet existing orders. 

The difference between the 
two figures, — a positive bal- 
ance of 21 per cent — was the 
worst figure for more than a 
year. 

Sudhir Junankar, the CBI’s 
Associate Director of Eco- 
nomic Analysis, said: “There 
is no sign in this survey of the 
pressure easing on UK manu- 
facturers. They are starting to 
see a build-up of stocks of fin- 
ished products in the face of 
weak demand. “Prospects for 


the immediate future are poor 
with output set to turn down 
over the coming four months. 
The other side of the coin is 
that price reductions by man- 
ufacturers are very much on 
the cards as competitive pres- 
sures remain strong” 

The CBI sees no respite in 
store for manufacturing, 
which is expected to remain 
in recession until the middle 
of next year, shedding 100,000 
Jobs in the process. 

By the end of 1999. employ- 
ment in the sector is expected 


to have fal len to around four 
million. Most of the redun- 
dancies are expected to occur 
in sectors exposed to export 
markets, where the strong 
pound and deteriorating 
global economic outlook are 
making life difficult for do- 
mestic manufac turers. 

Also expected to be hit are 
those parts of manufacturing 
vulnerable tp competition 
form cheap imports, such as 
textiles. Adam Cole. UK econ- 
omist at HSBC Securities in 
the City, said the CBI survey 


showed that the marginal rise 
in manufacturing output 
recorded by official figures in 
the second quarter of this 
year was no more than a blip. 
“Manufacturers’ woes are 
further compounded by the 
onset of deflation with the 
survey pointing to significant 
falls in output prices from 
here. 

‘Take most or the other 
manufacturing indicators, 
however, the survey is of lim- 
ited significance for policy. 

“At least some members of 


the Bank of England's mone- 
tary policy committee will 
continue to fret about the 
strength oT activity and infla- 
tion pressures in services. As 
such, the first cut in base 
rates remains a long way off 
and manufacturers can ex- 
pect little in the way of relief 
from a weaker exchange 
rate." 

With investors seeking 
"saffe havens” for their money 
in the face of tumbling stock 
markets and plunging curren- 
cies elsewhere in the world. 


the pound received a further 
boost yesterday. 

It closed at DM 2.97, having 
hit 2.98 earlier In the day, 
compared tci Wednesday's 
close of 2.95. 

To fuel a recovery In the 
second half of next year, the 
CBI is banking on a gradual 
decline in the value of ster- 
ling to DM 2.82 by the end of 
this year and DM 2.64 by the 
end of 1999. 

It is also relying on interest 
rates being cut to 6.25 percent 
from today's 7.50 per cent 


Nick Hopkins and Charlotte Denny test the mood in four cities as economic fears grow 


Hope and 
gloom as 
Britain 
faces a 
full-blown 
recession 


London appeared complacent 
as the stock market plunged 
yesterday. But the CBI’s warning 
of decay sent a chill through 
other parts of the country 


Fickle fortunes 

Four cities lasing differing economic challenges 



Newcastle upon Tyne 

Population: 233.100 


O Unemployment rate: (Claanant count) 
7.0 (national average 4.7) 

Q Main industries: 

Traditional manufacturing (shipbuStfng) 
High tech 
Cal centres 


Prospects: 

The North-easi had been doing well over the last tew 
yeais on the back of foreign investment, but the crisis in 
Asia has caused firms such as Siemens to piril out. A 
lot of the North-east has yol to recover Irom the tost 
recession. On the plus side. Nowcactle is a big 
retailing/ieisura market end is now starling to attract can 
centres. Bui the kind o( work does not replace the 
fuB-ttme manufacturing jobs that have been lost 
uM CB CTOaa r 




Peterborough 

O Population: 159,300 

i 

Freemans mail order distribution, Pearl Assurance, * 

O Unemployment rate: 3.7 (national average 4.7) 

Peterborough hospital. General Domestic, 

Thomas Cook 2 

Q Main industries: 

O Prospects: ? 

Insurance and financial services 

Growth starling to slow but suit above the national ^ 

O Main employers: 

average. Peterborough benefits Item being on the edge j 
of the high-tech Silicon Fen’ area on the fnnges ol L 

Perkins engines manufacturers. 

Cambridge • 

r 




London 

O Population: 6.905,000 

o Unemployment rate: 

(Claimant count) 6.5 
(national average 4.7) 

Q Main industries: 

Law, aocrxxitancy. financial services, 
advertising and the arts 

G Hah* employers: 

The City 


Prospects: 

London is the driving force in the 
booming South-east and is expected 
to continue to grow above the national 
average this year. Ks large services 
sector has yet to feel the pinch from 
the pounds strength. Despite 
London's prosperity, many inner-city 
boroughs stil have unemployment 
rata wel above the national average 


The City of London 



London 


F OR Londoners, eco- 
nomic slowdown is 
something they read 
about in newspapers 
during the silly seaso n . “Job 
losses are newsworthy at the 
moment but 1 think it’s be- 
cause the summer is a quiet 
time." said Keith Kirkby, an 
ecologist with English Na- 
ture. "I don’t think we’re on 
the verge of anything serious. 
An economic blip, that’s alL” 
Mr Kirkby may be right to 
be complacent While City 
forecasters think national 
output growth will slow to 
Just over 2 per cent this year, 
the capital is set to grow at 
twice that pace, say the Lon- 
don Chambers of Commerce. 

The London economy runs 
on different fuel from the rest 
of Britain. Business and fi- 
nancial services provide jobs 
for a larger proportion of the 
workforce than anywhere 
else tn the country and these 
sectors are still growing at a 
blistering pace. 

City whizidds and their big 
pay packets help lift other 
parts of the local economy. 
"London is booming,” said 
Andrew Hopkins from the 
Chambers of Commerce. 
“You see it in the hotel sector, 
bousing and retail sales.” 

It is industry, not services 
that has been dragging the 
UK economy down over the 
past year. Sterling’s strength 
has priced British goods out 
of foreign markets, while 
sucking in cheap imports. But 
while an overpriced pound 
may be causing job losses in 
Scotland and Tyneside, it has 
scarcely dented London’s 
boom. Manufacturing em- 
ploys just one in 10 in the cap- 
ital compared with one in five 
for the rest of the country. 


London is a post-industrial 
economy, where services are 
the dominant form of eco- 
nomic activity. In the jargon, 
London is a “weightless" 
economy: rather than making 
things, it sells Intangibles 
such as insurance, computer 
expertise, or legal services. 

“London is one of the most 
post-modern economies on 
the planet." economist Tony 
Travers of the London School 
of Economics believes. He 
says it will be largely immune 
to tiie coming slowdown so 
long as the high pound is the 
main brake on growth. 

it was a different story in 
the early 90s. Then, the reces- 
sion hit London and the 
South-east harder than the 
rest of the country. A correc- 
tion to the excesses of the 80s 
was the reason, according to 
Mr Travers. House prices had 
rocketed and when the mar- 
ket corrected itself people 
were trapped in negative 
equity. "This boom is nothing 
like as frothy," he said. 

The paradox of the capital 
is that, despite the boom, un- 
employment in London is the 
second highest in the, 
country, after Merseyside. 
Unemployment in the UK has 
fallen to 4.7 per cent of the 
workforce hut in the capital it 
is 6.5 per colt overall and 
higher in some boroughs. 

“Some areas with the high- 
est unemployment are a 
stone's throw from areas with 
the highest employment 
rates." said Mr Travers. The 
reason is the capital's evolv- 
ing economy. “Industry has 
largely disappeared but the 
industrial workforce Is find- 
ing it hard to retrain for the 
new London economy." 

Biggest threat to London’s 
soft landing is a. worldwide 
correction in share values. 
That would bring the City 
back to reality with a bang. 


Sterling’s strength proves steel city’s weakness 


Sheffield 


S HEFFIELD’S manufac- 
turing base has been 
surprisingly resilient 
over the years, but it is being 
punished anew by the strong 
pound. Business leaders fear 
all the good work that has 
been dime to revive the city 
after the demise of British 
Steel is being systematically 
undone. 


Ironically, Sheffield’s mid- 
90s renaissance was due 
partly to the industry. A 
handful of firms making 
specialised steel forged the 
way, and the city currently 
produces more than in its 
heyday. Then, however. Brit- 
ish Steel employed 40,000. 

The new manufacturers, 
Avesta Sheffield and Sheffield 
Forge Masters among them, 
have recruited fewer than 
3,000. 

Their success has been cou- 


pled with the emergence of a 
thriving service industry, 
epitomised by the Meadow 
Hall Centre, a rival in size to 
the Metro Centro in Gates- 
head. The city benefits from 
having two big universities. 
They are significant employ- 
ers, and the their 45,000 stu- 
dents give shops, clubs and 
bars an wxir a flay, in term 
time. 

Unemployment has fallen 
for the last three years. It now 
stands at 5.7 per cent and the 


city’s GDP Is expected to rise 
by 3.3 per cent this year, the 
third increase in a row. 

The figures mask a vulnera- 
bility which is being exposed 
by sterling. Sheffield's export- 
ers are being clobbered by 
competitors from abroad. The 
crisis in Asia Is having its ef- 
fect, with the emergence of 
steel-dumping. Manufactur- 
ers from the East are flooding 
the market with products sold 
at less than cost. 

Recently, the engineering 


firm Kvaerner Davy an- 
nounced 150 redundancies. 
Earlier this year, Avesta Shef- 
field halted production for a 
week because of poor de- 
mand. Other firms are creak- 
ing under the strain. 

"It hasn’t got to the stage 
where firms are in crisis, but 
we are not far off," said a 
spokesman for Sheffield 
Chamber of Commerce. 

“The Government has en- 
couraged firms to export, but 
the strong pound is beginning 


to cripple them. The Treasury 
cannot deny the harm that is 
being done. Without some 
kind of help, there will be 
many more job losses." 

People in Sheffield seem 
aware that the city has only 
recovered partially from the 
devastations of the Thatcher 
era. 

“The vacuum hasn’t been 
filled,” said Nigel Barron, a 
nightclub manager. “Shef- 
field is not London. It doesn’t 
feel affluent." 


Suffering starts again 


Newcastle 


Crisis? What crisis? 


Peterboro 5 


F EW cities suffered like 
Newcastle in the 1980s 
and early 90s. and the 
region is hurting again. 
The statistics make de- 
pressing reading. Talk in 
pnbs and clubs Is not of 
regeneration bat survivaL 
The North as a whole 
underperformed last year; 
Its gross domestic product 
increase was 2 per cent, 
compared with an average 
of over 3 per cent for the 
rest of the country. This 
year Is expected to be even 
worse, with a GDP rise of 
Jnst l per cent. Economic 
surveys predict recession 
and. Inevitably, analysts 
blame the strong pound. 

Newcastle reeled from 
the loss of the coal and 
shipbuilding Industries. It 
looked to technology to 
breathe new life into the 


region and foreign Inves- 
tors were lured with Gov- 
ernment grants. 

Bat the hope tbey 
brought is ebbing away. 

Rolls-Royce, now owned 
by Volkswagen, moved its 
research and development 
centre from Newcastle to 
Derby — a significant loss 
because the area needs to 
retain skilled jobs. 

The real body blow, 
though, came four weeks 
ago when the German in- 
dustrial company, Siemens, 
announced the closure of 
its £1 billion semi-conduc- 
tor plant on Tyneside, with 
the loss of up to 1,100 jobs. 

The Forest Hall factory, 
in the constituency of Chief 
Secretary to the Treasury 
Stephen Byers, was opened 
by the Queen last year and 
built with around £50 mil- 
lion of taxpayers’ subsidy. 
Jim Cousins, Labour MP 
for Newcastle Central and a 
member of the Commons 


Industry Committee, said 
Siemens was “the jewel in 
the crown of Tyneside’s 
new industrial future”. 

The business contributed 
an estimated £70 million to 
the local economy and 
union leaders believe the 
total number of job losses 
will climb to 3,000 as the 
closure hits suppliers. 

In Forest Hall, there is a 
pervading -sense of dej& vu. 
“This place could become a 
ghost town again," said 
Kevin Lyon, treasurer of 
the Forest Hall Walking 
Men’s Club. “People have 
been knocked down that 
many times, you wonder 
how often they can get up." 

Some business people 
.want a Minister for the 
North to help compete for 
investment with Scotland 
and Wales. Others simply 
want the Government to 
remember that the world 
does not revolve around the 
Home Counties. 


T HE slowdown in the 
economy was brought 
home to Peterborough 
last month by the closure of 
Molins, the cigarette machine 
factory, with the loss of 370 
jobs. Until then the town had 
largely escaped decline. On 
the fringes of the prosperous 
“Silicon Fen”, which sur- 
rounds Cambridge, Peterbor- 
ough has outstripped the 
national growth rate for the 
last few years. 

Molins, which sells to Asia 
and the Pacific Rim. was 
doubly exposed to financial 
turbulence. Like all exporters 
the firm straggled with the ; 
squeeze in overseas orders 
brought about by the pound’s , 
overvaluation. Then, last sum- ' 
mer. the Aslan pranrimj f- 
hit 

"It was a real killer." says 
Bob Hogg of the Greater Peter- 


borough Chambers of Com- 
merce. But he sees the Molins 
closure as a one off not as an 
indicator of worse to come. “It 
was a very specific situation, a 
manufacturing plant with 
90 per cent of their sales in ex- 
ports and most of that to the 
Pacific Rim.” 

Over all, businesspeople in 
tile East Anglian town are 
more optimistic than else- 
where. The most recent Cham- 
bers’ survey showed that confi- 
dence had a slight setback. But 
optimists still outweigh 
pessimists. 

'Things are bolding up bet- 
ter in Peterborough than else- 
where,” says Mr Hogg. 

Lee Dun gate, aged 16, who Is 
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training to be a brick-layer, 
agrees. He cannot understand 
all the doom and gloom in the 
papers about job losses and is 
convinced that, when he fin- 
ishes his course next year, he 
will have no trouble findins 
work. Worried about the 
future, Lee? Any doubts or 
fears at all? "No. none." 

To some extent the town has 
been protected because Its big 
manufacturers are at the qual- 
ity end erf* the market Perkins 
engine manufacturers make 
highly specialised products for 
a world-wide market When 
the pound rises, it is more diffi- 
cult for their overseas custom- 
ers to switch quickly to a 
cheaper alternative provider. 


Malaysia 6 91 Singapore 2S5 

Malta 0.63 Sou* Africa 10.08 

Netherlands 3.2214 Spain 242.1 1 

New Zealand 3-25 Sweden 13.28 

Norway 12.63 Switzerland 2-39 

Portugal 290.93 Turkey 438,150 

Saudi Arabia 6.04 USA 1.5B3B 


Denmark 10.97 Israel 612 
Finland 8.798 Italy 2,840 

Franca 9.5777 SuppJfen or JVnrWe&r i excluding rupee. JiAetei and mdonarj 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


House price fall raises risk of coming slump, warns Nationwide 


RupartJanes 


H OUSE prices have 
fallen for the first tune 
in 20 months, prompt- 
ing fears that the fragile prop- 
erty market recovery has 
shattered and that a dump 
could be Imminent. 

The new figures follow a 


succession of surveys show-, 
ing the bousing market has 
been slowing. 

Nationwide Building Soci- 
ety. which issued the 
research, said it saw the fall 
as more than Just a blip. 

"Although one month's fig- 
ures should not be seen In iso- 
lation, persistently high inter- 
est rates and weakening 


consumer confidence mean 
that house prices are likely to 
be somewhat less robust in 
the mming months," said 
spokesman David Parry. 

Nationwide’s monthly 
house price index shows that 
the average price of a borne 
foil by QA per cent this mouth, 
and now stands at £66,172. 
Prices are still 9.2 per cent 


higher than a year ago. but 
this awnnai inflation figure 
has been steadily falling. At 
the start of the year it was 
13.1 per cent 

The findings will depress 
many home owners, particu- 
larly those who bought 
recently, but will delight -le- 
gions of house-hunters who 
have been struggling to find a 


decent property as prices 
climbed around thpm 
Nationwide’s research coin- 
cided with new figures from 
Britain's banks showing that 
gross mortgage lending has 
reached record levels, total- 
ling £5.7 billion in July. How- 
ever, these figures have been 
boosted by high levels of 
remortgaging activity as 


home owners take advantage 
of the highly competitive 
fixed-rate home-loan deals 
currently on offer. 

In addition to the six inter- 
est rate rises since Labour’s 
.election win, the recovery has 
been hindered by shortages of 
properties on the market But 
estate agents now say that de- 
mand is outstripping supply 


in only a minority or areas, 
said Mr Parry. 

“It is now clear that house 
price inflation peaked 
towards the end of 1997 and 
has been on a modest down- 
ward trend ever since." 

Market activity, measured 
as the number of property 
sales, remains "weak". Mr 
Parry said: “We do not see 


substantial increases over the 
remainder of 1998." 

Economic conditions sug- 
gest it is likely to be mid-1999 
before the bousing market 
sees any significant rise in 
volumes. 

The Halifax said it expected 
it to show a house price rise 
of between 02 and 0.8 per cent 
for August. 
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£ 30 bn wi ped off shares as U K setbacks add to woes from Russia Notebook 

Markets fall on crisis fears 


Usa Buckingham 

CHy Editor 

M ORE than 
£30 billion was 
wiped off the 
value of leading 
British shares 
yesterday as fears about the 
repercussions from Russia's 
economic crisis swept 
through the mar ket for a 
second day and as industrial- 
ists warned that the UK econ- 
omy was grinding to a halt. 

The FTSE 100 index closed 
down 176 J9 points, or 33 per 
cent, at 5.368.5 — the lowest 
level since last February. 

There was heavy selling 
across the board — more than 
900 million shares changed 


hands — echoing the down- 
ward pressures in most other 
markets. 

The Dow In New York was 
down 242 when London 
closed. It fen even farther in 
later trading, closing 357.36 
down at 816&99 last night 
Germany's DAX Index ended 
3 A per cent off while the 
CAC40 in France closed 4-3 
per cent lower. Japan’s 
benchmark index shed 3 per 
cent to end at its lowest level 
for six years and Hong Kong’s 
Hang Seng Index gave up u. 
per cent- 

As Russia's central hank 
suspended foreign currency 
trading for the second day 
and pressure grew for the res- 
ignation of President Boris 
Yeltsin, one fund manager 


said: "It looks as though 
people are getting out of vir- 
tually everything except us 
government bonds. And there 
Isn’t anything to suggest 
where this is going to end.” 

Stm, the shares of some II 
UK companies ended the day 
higher thaw they Vp n and 
rmp immHtw fixnd manager In 
London said: “This isn’t a col- 
lapse. Yes, there’s a lot of un- 
certainty but we haven’t 
raised our cash positions be- 
cause we don’t think it’s 
kaput 

“When markets are this vol- 
atile it’s hard to tell exactly 
whaf 8 sparking the ups and 
downs — and, of course, there 

are noma nas ty tfifng c going 

on out there such as Russia. 
But while there’s a risk in un- 


certainty I don’t tMnlc Hw» 

market is valued on com- 
pletely the wrong basis and 
that would be needed fear a 
flill-blown crash.” 

Worries that Russia wSl de- 
fault on loan payments pro- 
vided the excuse for London 
share prices, led by the banks 
such as Lloyds TSB. HSBC 
and National Westminster, to 
shrink again. 

Although fha ifcdtlnn by 

Russia to suspend debt repay- 
ments — and UK banks have 
about £300 millian outstand- 
ing to the country — trig- 
gered the latest market fall, 
there has been considerable 
nervousness that the bubble 
of buoyant share prices in 
London and New York would 
buret. Many leading fund 


managers such as Mercury 
Asset Management and; Phil- 
lips & Drew have regarded 
share prices as overvalued for 
sometime. 

If e going to get worse be- 
fore it gets better,” said 
.Tames Sandlapp n fRdinfr m-ph 
Fund Managers. *TPs a mess. 
It's not surprising to see 
people selling. I t^mk cash 
and bo nds ar e where If sat” i 

The FTSE index Is now 13 
per cent adrift from its 1996 
peak of 6,183 which it hit an 
July 20 and experts reckon 
any rebound is unlikely to 
turn into a growth trend. 

Oil prices also fell as three 
of the world’s largest oil ex- 
porters postponed a moating 
to discuss falling prices 
which might have resulted in 


Production cuts. Crude for 
October delivery fell by 12 
cents to ntsa a barrel adding 
to the crushing pressure on 
companies such as BP and 
Shell whose shares lost lisp 
to 790 -3p and lip to 33 Ip 

respectively. 

Profits setbacks from sev- 
eral British companies ap- 
peared to heighten worries 
that the «wning R growth cf 
corporate America is about to 
stall, punching a hol e in the 
valuation erf the Dow and trig- 
gering global depression. 

"People are looking for 
things to sell where they stm 
have profits," said one dealer. 
“They are turning to areas i 
which, Until now, have been i 
holding up reasonably weft. 1 
That is bod.* 1 i 



Sainsbury withdraws lake’ sportswear 


Usa Buckingham 
City Editor 


S ainsbury, the 

supermarket, 
yesterday bowed to 
the threat of legal 
action from the sportswear 
company Nike and removed 
allegedly fake polo shirts 
from its shelves. 

Nike claimed that 
Savacentre, the Sainsbury 
subsidiary, was selling 
counterfeit goods and applied 
to the High Court for an 
injunction designed to force 


the nhttin to withdraw rtw» 
goods. 

Sainsbury said it had 
agreed to remove the shirts 
from sale and would work 
with Nike to confirm 
authenticity of the shirts. 

The supermarket chain stfil 
intends to stock other Nike 
products but stressed that it 
was keen to source products 
nfflriMHy rather than having 
to buy goods on the "grey 
market”. 

Legal experts said this 
defeat for Sainsbury showed 
“the net was beginning to 
close on the supermarkets”. 


Gua rdian Crossword No 21,365 

Set by Quantum 



duction possibly signs up 
again (2-6) 

13 Does ittwlponein court? (7-3) 

13 Fundamental reason for plant 
dying? (4^) 

16 Made changes in weak 
ditches about to coBapse (8) 

17 Oustancfing roofing one 
removed for alarms (8) 

19 Plant cut at top to straggle (6) 

20 Rank rubbish In the Southern 
States (6) 

23 Cockney’s relatively 
fashionable mammal7 (5) 

24 The scoundrel's crust (4) 


Across 

1 1n which you'd find a 
collection of writings? (7) 

9 What enables one to cut 
down bit of heat in boiler (7) 

9 Firm incorporates old 
measure that has strings 
attached (5) 

10 Looking after it the most 
bnportant thing? (6,3) 

11 Casual denial In brief court 
moves (10) 

12 Crooked tendency (4) 

14 One could be earth- 

shattering (5,6) 

18 Company Euro trawl found 
staggering artistic work ffl) 

21 ,22 In business he looks to his 
betters (4,10) 

26 Messing about at school, 
university could be a disaster 

<3) 

26 Doctor in island round (5) 

27 The girl's fit but put out erf 
action (7) 

28 Poet bask in research for 
cokxvfut effect (7) 

Down 

1 Cash below measure, we 
hear. Could be in a jam (6) 

2 Second force round off joints 

3 Cutter appearing in Norfoflt 
region's news (W) 

4 Mark Neon off. If a a gas (5) 

6 Be transitory and move about 

HAS) 

8 Partly moderate the river (4) 

7 Characteristic pieoaof land? {$ 

8 Presenter missing Irrtrp- 


CRosswowpsoumoH 21,384 solution tomorrow 
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Sainsbury is not alone in its 
drive to ofTer expensive 
branded goods at discount 
prices. 

Tesco and Asda have also 
put items such as Levi’s jeans 
on their shelves at prices way 
below those recommended by 
fho mamifarftin grs 

Ram Langley cf the law 
firm Eversheds said 
Sainsbury appeared to have 
backed down under the threat 
cf litigation because it did not 
want to reveal it’s supply 
chain details. 

A 4 «yi«|on a rn fflith ago in 
the European Court of 


Justice, the so-called 
silhouette case, means 
manufacturers no longer 
have to show that goods were 
take but could legal 
action on trademark 

; InfrlrippmPTit In a sp ecific 
! territory. 

Ms Langley said this ruling 
hand e d momentum hank to 
tire brand companies. 

! Nike first challenged 
Sainsbury after 

Customs & Excise staff 
warned the company that a 
j suspicious shipment of 25,000 
items had been Imported from 
the Philippines. Trading 


standards officers afortyf ftp 
sports company that the 
goods had found their way on 
to Savacentre’s shelves. 

Sainsbury did sot admit 
that the goods in question 
were fiakes and said it would 
co-operate with the 
manufacturer to "confirm the 
authenticity" of the products. 

A sftfwMnf pAiod- "When 
provided with evidence that 
questions the int e g r i ty of any 
product we act as quickly as 
possible to protect our 
customers’ interests.” 

Jim Tucker, ge neral 
manager of Nike (UK), said: 


“ The foot that part of an 
organisation as large as 
Sainsbury can be caught out 
by the counterfeiting cartels 
Just goes to'ehow how heavily 
infected with feke goods the 
markets are.” 

Ms Langley of Eversheds 
however, that branded 
goods companies suph as 
Nike were as keen to 

maintain prices and ensure 
legitimate goods did not move 
from low-cost places such as 
the Philippines to the United 
Kingdom (the “grey market”) 
as they were to eliminate the 
trade intakes. 


Dan Atkinson 


T HE slowdown tn Holly- 
wood’s blockbuster 
pictures has hi* profits 
at Britain’s Megalomedta 
group, the company 
warned yesterday . 

Its US special-effects off- 
shoot CFG has been hit so 
hard that both half and 
full-year profits this year 
will be down on 1997. 

Megalomedia’s British 
special-effects unit Frame- 
store — largely unaffected 
by the problem — has 
worked on <Htw« including 
Tomorrow Never Dies, Ar- 
mageddon and The Truman 
, Show, and has branched 
out Into both TV adverts 
and programmes. 

But CFC, acquired last 


year, has kept all its eggs in 
the Hollywood basket, and 
was vulnerable when the 
stream of blockbuster pro- 
ductions began to dry up. 

Lord Saatcht Is ome of Me- 
galomedla'a binest single 
shareholders, with 5.2 per 
cent. The shares lost nearly 
30 per cent of their value 
yesterday, crashing 9Hp to 
22V.p- 

Megalomedla said profits 
for the half-year to Septem- 
ber 80 were likely to be 
“significantly lower” than 
j the £1-7 milli on earned be- 
| fore tax In the same period 
last year. 

Despite the widespread 
fell-out from CFC’s prob- 
lems, many of Megatome- 
dia’s activities are entirely 
unrelated to the cln6 Indus- 
try. its Forward Publishing 



Television 


Interest rises over possible Coral sale 



Edited by'. 
^exBmmmer 

T HE FTSE and the Dow 
took a hammering in 
yesterday's trading — 
and with good reason. The fi- 
nancial in Russia 

an ri its knock-on effects in 
Latin America are clearly 
part cf what has gone wrong, 
bat there are local ftmdameo- 
t«ig which finally are being 
understood by the markets. 

In the UK almost every 
company reporting, from 
Rolls-Royce to Ladbroke. is 
suffering from Asia to some 
degree. But there are also 
serious portents of slowdown 
at home. The CRTs mon t hly 
survey was very weak in 
August, pointing to a real 
slowdown in manufacturing. 
Order books and export 
orders are also weak. 

All this suggests that, un- 
less Interest rates are forced 
down by global uncertainty, a 
for landing than the 

Chancellor, Gordon Brown, 
would have pr eferred looks 
likely. 

The United States economy 
has shown no such wobbles 
as yet But as conditions 
worsen In Russia and Latin 
America, the prospects for 
sustaining earnings growth 
and ouput at recent levels 
looks less likely. The down- 
ward movement in the Dow 
Jones is reaching levels 
where it begins to scare even 
the mostrobust of bulls. 


Hong Kong gap 


A FASCINATING battle of 
wits is reaching its di- 
max in Hong Kong 
where the authorities are try- 
ing to teach the Wests specu- 
lators a serious lesson. 

The Hong Kong Monetary 
Authority has spent almost 
$ 4 hfflicm over the week or so 
buying fee big stocks which 
make up the benchmark Hang 
Seng index in an attempt to 
support the stock market 
This unprecedented move is a 
result of the authorities' de- 
termination to make sure 
hedge funds — which had 
bean betting the stock market 
would fell — lose as much 
money as possible. 

Since the Hang Kong au- 
thorities started buying, the 
Twain inripy has risen from 
dose to a five-year low of 
6,600 to above 7,800. 

Today, the battle between 
the authorities and the specu- 
lators readies fever pitch as 
the- August futures contract 
expires and the September 
future kicks in. Usually, 
when the two contracts 
replace one another, they do 
so at parity. At last night’s 
close there was a gap of more 
than 850 points, which has to 
be closed by the time the mar- 
ket shuts at 4pm Hong Kong 
time. 

The wider the gap. the hap- 
pier the authorities, who 
want to drive the August con- 
tract as high as possible and 


T om orro w never Dies for Pierce Broanan’s Bend but Hollywood’s Mg pictures are drying up PHaroofwPit keith hamshsie 

Megalomedia hit as blockbusters fade 


the September one lower to 
Sake it expensive for the 
SSnilatoreto “roll over” 
tiieir positions from August 

gras jmkbs 

means that the arbitrageurs, 

who bet on difflsrences 
tween markets rather than 
absolute movement, are join- 
ing In the game with authori- 
ties, in the opposite direction. 

Volumes on the stock mar- 
ket are high, particularly to 
the September contract, 
which bodes badly for the 
Hong Kong authorities If they 
intend to keep trying ta beat 
the speculators who want tne 
market to fell. 

Alter all of this, it may also 
♦ate some time for investors 
to believe Hong Kong is a 
truly free market any more. 


Hotel wager 

A T times, like this. Lad- 
broke’s betting shops 
must feel like a security 
blanket Although profits are 
creditably up by more than 
22 per cent, with an almost 
pnnn; amount coming from 
the hotel and betting opera- 
tions, the latter looks the bet- 
ter prospect for the rest of 
this year and beyond. 

Chief executive Peter 
George may have buyers 
queuing up to absorb Coral if 
the the takeover of the former 
Bass rhaln is reversed by the 
Monopolies Commission, but 
in th ese increasingly difficult 
global times, the betting shop 
might well be a recession 
beater. 

As yet. Ladbroke’s brush 
with meltdown has been con- 
fined to the Far East and 
Egypt, where the aftermath of 
the Luxor bombing was felt in 
the first half of the year. But 
there is no reason to believe 
that matters will be any bet- 
ter in the Middle East to the 
r emaining months of the year 
after the new dose of uncer- 
tainty Injected by the US 
cruise missile attacks on al- 
leged terrorist targets in 
Sudan and Afghanistan. 

Tbe company reports that 
aside from these weak spots, 
and some problems with Thai 
gaming, its International 
hotel operations have held up 
well, particularly in the 
Americas and Europe. 

That may have been fine be- 
fore Russia. But it Is now 
dear that the uncertainty 
coming out of Moscow could 
make Ladbroke’s ambitious 
programme of taking on new 
hotel management contracts, 
under its Hilton brands, from 
Buenos Aires to Sofia, look 
less than wise. With more 
than 40 new openings for Hil- 
ton International scheduled 
over the next four years, the 
Ladbroke management — 
having learnt the lessons of 
over-expansion to property to 
fee last cycle — may consider 
whether investors might be 
more reassured if a new as- 
sessment of the opening 
schedule were conducted. 

The one investment which 
would give Ladbroke a fillip 
is the reuniting of the US and 
international Hilton 
businesses under one um- 
brella — since fee fundamen- 
tals in the US are stronger 
than anywhere else. But that 
is not likely to be happening 
anytime soon. 


uate Ap p ofatinepts unit is a 
straightforward recruit- 
ment consultancy. 

Leading studios have, in 
recent months, cut the 
number of films put into 
production, according to 
Megalomedla, and CFC 
“has experienced conse- 
quent slippage in projects 
and a lower level of activ- 
ity,” It said. 

“Management has taken 
and continues to take 
action to reduce costs pend- 
tng upturn in Ustorl" 
caHy volatile prod u c ti on. It 
is also [our] . . . objective to 
reduce CFC's exposure to 
volatility in the film indus- 
try by broadening its range 
arm produces corporate of services,” it added. 


News in brief 


one area 


magazines for clients in- Into which CFC may diver- 
chiding Tesco, and its Grad- sMy, it is thought. 
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JM Tremor 

B UYERS are said to be. 
queuing up for Coral if 
Ladbroke is forced to 
sell tiie bookmaking chain it 
bought late last year from 
Bass for £368 millian. 

Despite the precarious state 
of tiie stock market, Ladbroke 
believes it could even make a 
profit If the Government de- 
1 cides fee acquisition raises 


monopoly concerns. The bid 
was referred to the Monopo- 
lies and Mergers Commission 
in March. The report has 
been submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry 
for the final decision which 
is expected next month. 

Tbe company’s profits fig- 
ures for fee first half of the 
year revealed a 42 per cent In- 
crease in betting and gaming 
profits of 280.7 mfflionT ml 
million of which was contrib- 


uted by Coral. Betting On the 
World Cup helped to fuel the 
increase In profits. Ladbroke 

admitted fep t sales from its 

recently launched Vernon’s 
“Easyplay" game — which 
picks football matches based 
on the National Lottery — 
were a “bit slower” than 
projected. 

Overall, Ladbroke reported 
pre-tax profits of 2123.7 mil- 
lion, up 22 per cent; even 
though Maxim’s, its fla g shi p 


casino, is feeling the pressure 
of the Asian crisis. Thai gam- 
blers, usually regulars, have 
been staying away. 

The Asian crisis also took 
its toll an its hotel chain Hil- 
ton International, as did 
lower occupancy rates in 
parts of Africa and the Middle 

East. 

However. Peter George, 
chitf executive, was optimis- 
tic about the prospects for the 
hotel business in London. 


Zeneca settles 
pollution case 

The British chemical and 
pharmaceutical manufac- 
turer Zeneca will pay $3^j mil- 
lion (£2L2 million) to settle 
charges that it violated envl- 1 
ronmental laws at its chemi- 
cal plants in Mount Pleasant, 
Tennessee, the US Justice De- 
partment said. 

Zeneca, the world’s second- 
largest cancer-drug maker, 
win also spend more than 
$15 millian to build addition al 
wastewater treatment sites at 
Mount Pleasant and is likely 
to also spend “millions of dol- 
tars to dean up contamination 
from waste sites” at the Ten- 
nessee location. - Bloomberg 

Afltaitt payout 

Allianz, the German insur- 
ance company, has said It will 
pay $250,000 <2157,000) to an 
international commission 
to examine out- 
standing insurance policies of 
Holocaust victims. Axa. Gen- 
erali and Zurich will pay the 
same amount — AFX 

Yanfleyhope 

** If*®* £ ve international 
{JHJJJ 1 *® h * Ve expressed an 
interest in buying Yarfley 
the cosmetics firm’s receivers 


said yesterday. Joint receiver 
Tony Thompson of accoun- 
tant KPMG said that the com- 
pany’s “prestigious'' Image 
would almost guarantee that 
a buyer would be found to 
save the name. 

"Further positive develop- 
ments are expected shortly,'* 
he said. — pa 

Reckltt down 

Reckltt & Column, the house- 
hold goods maker, dis pl a yed 
the pain of its exposure to 
emerging markets around tbs 
world when it reported profits 
below expectations. 

The company, which 
reported pre-tax profits P? 
£152.4 millian, down 7.7 per 
cent, also suffered because cf 
the strength of the pw»£ 
which wiped 211 miiUofl ® 
operating profits. Its SM» 
price crumbled by Bps**** 
to end at l010p. - 

Rexam hit 

Rexam, a UK pafikagM*** 
building materials cOW P yf ; 
said first-half profit- 
3.3 per cent as a etroo# S*®® 1 
and a slowdown In tn* Sw®" 
Ironies industry add & As» 
hit earnings. Net toown* 
the half-year fell to 
Hon. or n,7p a share* fio® 
million, or l&ip a * 
year earlier. — fltoWh** 
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